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ABSTRACT 


The  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  has  undergone  an  evolutionary 

PROCESS  TO  CREATE  THE  ORGANIZATION  NECESSARY  TO  PROVIDE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO 

the  United  States  (US)  Army  during  combat  operations.  US  airpower  has 

PLAYED  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE  PROVIDING  CLOSE  AlR  SUPPORT  (CAS)  TO  GROUND 
FORCES  IN  EVERY  MAJOR  CONFLICT  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II  (WWII).  ADDITIONALLY, 
WEATHER  FORCES  AND  AIR  MOBILITY  ASSETS  ASSUMED  EVER  INCREASING  ROLES  AS  US 
MILITARY  FORCES  EVOLVED  DURING  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

The  need  to  improve  CAS,  air  mobility,  and  weather  support  to  the  army 

DROVE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  THAT  ARE  NOW  KNOWN  AS 

Tactical  Air  Control  Parties  (TACP),  Air  Mobility  Liaison  Officers  (AMLO), 
and  Combat  Weather  T eams  (CWT). 

T HIS  PAPER  EXAMINES  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
FORCES  FROM  THEIR  BEGINNINGS  IN  WWII  THROUGH  CONTEMPORARY  COMBAT 
EXPERIENCE.  IT  FOCUSES  ON  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AlR  FORCE  AND  USAF  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  EXPERIENCE  FROM  WWII  THROUGH  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM, 
EXAMINING  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  STRUCTURE  AND  HOW  THESE  LESSONS  APPLY  TO 
CONTEMPORARY  ORGANIZATION.  T HE  PAPER  THEN  EXAMINES  THE  HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  CURRENT  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
BEST  WAY  TO  ORGANIZE  CONTEMPORARY  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  TO  FULFILL 
CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  WITH  THE  ARMY. 
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Introduction 


Unity  of  command  is  vital  in  employing  air  and  space  forces.  Air 

AND  SPACE  POWER  IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  MULTIPLE  CAPABILITIES,  AND 
CENTRALIZED  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  EFFECTIVELY 
FUSE  THESE  CAPABILITIES. 


Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  1 
17  November  2003 

The  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  has  undergone  an  evolutionary 

PROCESS  TO  CREATE  THE  ORGANIZATION  NECESSARY  TO  PROVIDE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO 

the  United  States  (US)  Army  during  combat  operations.  T his  journey  began 
WITH  THE  CREATION  OF  FIELD  MANUAL  (FM)  1  00-20  DURING  WORLD  WAR  TWO  (WWII) 
BY  FOCUSING  ON  THE  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF 
AIRPOWER  TO  ENSURE  THE  BEST  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AIR  ASSETS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ARMY 
GROUND  COMBAT  MANEUVER  UNITS.  FM  1  00-20  DICTATED,  “CONTROL  OF  AVAILABLE 
AIR  POWER  MUST  BE  CENTRALIZED  AND  COMMAND  MUST  BE  EXERCISED  THROUGH  THE 
AIR  FORCE  COMMANDER  IF  THIS  INHERENT  FLEXIBILITY  AND  ABILITY  TO  DELIVER  A 
DECISIVE  BLOW  ARE  TO  BE  FULLY  EXPLOITED.”1  USAF  EXPERIENCE  FROM  ITS  CREATION 
IN  1  947  THROUGH  CURRENT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  IN  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM 
REFLECTS  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AS  QUOTED  IN  THE  NOVEMBER 

2003  AFDD  1  and  reinforces  the  primary  USAF  doctrinal  tenet  that 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  “ARE  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
ORGANIZING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER.”2 

T HE  CONCEPT  OF  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION 
EXPRESSED  ORIGINALLY  IN  FM  100-20  PROVIDED  THE  BASIS  FOR  USAF  OPERATIONS 

from  1 947  to  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM.  Although  focused  on  the 

CREATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JOINT  FORCES  AlR  COMPONENT  COMMANDER 
(JFACC)  AS  A  SINGLE  AIR  COMMANDER,  THESE  PRINCIPLES  ALSO  REFLECT  THE  NEED 
FOR  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AND  EFFECTIVE  SPAN  OF  CONTROL  AT  LOWER  LEVELS  TO 

1  War  Department  Field  Manual  FM  100-20,  Command  and  Employment  of  Air  Power  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USAAF,  1943),  7. 

2  Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  (AFDD)  1,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  17 
November  2003)  28. 
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ENSURE  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION.  THE  BROAD  FUSION  OF  USAF  CAPABILITIES 
PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  US  ARMY  DEMANDS  AN  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  THAT  PROVIDES  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  TO  FACILITATE  THE  SEAMLESS 
INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND  LAND  POWER  DURING  PEACETIME  TRAINING  AND  WARTIME 
OPERATIONS. 

This  paper  examines  the  question  of  how  to  organize  USAF  Tactical 
Air  Control  Parties  (TACP),  Combat  Weather  Teams  (CWT),  and  Air  Mobility 
Liaison  Officers  (AMLO)  providing  direct  support  to  US  Army  maneuver 

UNITS  IN  ORDER  TO  BEST  ACCOMPLISH  PEACETIME  TRAINING  AND  PREPARE  FOR  FUTURE 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  UNLIKE  A  MAJORITY  OF  USAF  UNITS,  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  DO 
NOT  CURRENTLY  ORGANIZE  WITHIN  A  WING  STRUCTURE  AND  OPERATE  AT 
GEOGRAPHICALLY  SEPARATED  LOCATIONS  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ARMY 
UNITS.  NO  STANDARDIZED  TEMPLATE  FOR  THE  PEACETIME  ORGANIZATION  OF  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  UNITS  WITHIN  THE  USAF  CURRENTLY  EXISTS  AND  ORGANIZATION  VARIES  BY 

Major  Command  (MAJCOM)  and  between  individual  units.  In  some  cases, 

THERE  ARE  DUAL  CHAINS  OF  COMMAND  WITHIN  THE  THEATER,  A  SITUATION  THAT  EXISTS 
WITH  AMLOS  AND  TACPS  WORKING  WITHIN  THE  SAME  GROUPS,  A  POSSIBLE  SOURCE 
OF  FRICTION  AT  THE  LOWER  LEVELS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

This  study  focuses  on  the  development  and  implementation  of  USAF 

DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  EMPLOYING  TACPS,  AMLOS,  AND  CWTS  USING 
HISTORICAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY  EXAMPLES.  EXAMINATION  OF  USAF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  FOCUSES  ON  THE  PRIMARY  TENET  OF  UNITY  OF  COMMAND,  OR  THE  ABILITY 
TO  “ENSURE  CONCENTRATION  OF  EFFORT  FOR  EVERY  OBJECTIVE  UNDER  ONE 
RESPONSIBLE  COMMANDER.”3  AT  AN  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVEL,  THIS  UNITY  OF  COMMAND 
CURRENTLY  RESIDES  WITH  THE  CORPS  LEVEL  AlR  LIAISON  OFFICER  (ALO),  THE  SENIOR 
USAF  COMMANDER  AT  THE  MANEUVER  LEVEL  OF  THE  ARMY.  A  HISTORICAL 
EXAMINATION  OF  COMMAND  STRUCTURE  FROM  WWII  THROUGH  CONTEMPORARY 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS  PROVIDES  A  FRAMEWORK  AND  BASIS  FOR  EVALUATING  CURRENT 
PEACETIME  AND  WARTIME  ORGANIZATION.  IN  TURN,  THIS  EVALUATION  ALLOWS  FOR  A 
DETERMINATION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATENESS  OF  CURRENT  USAF  DOCTRINE  WITH 


3  Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  (AFDD)  1,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  17  November  2003,  20. 
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RESPECT  TO  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AND  THE  ABILITY  TO  MEET  THE  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE 
MISSION  NEEDS  OF  THE  ARMY.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  EXAMPLES  FOCUSES  ON  THE  KEY  AIRPOWER  TENETS  OF  CENTRALIZED 
COMMAND  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  AND  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  TO  DETERMINE 
WHAT  EFFECT  EACH  PLAYED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION. 

Chapter  one  examines  the  WWII  historical  background  of  direct 

SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  THAT  SERVED  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  LATER 
ORGANIZATIONS.  THE  US  MILITARY  ENTERED  WWII  UNPREPARED  TO  FULLY  INTEGRATE 
AIR  AND  LAND  POWER  UPON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  THIS  DISCUSSION  FOCUSES  ON  THE 
ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  DURING  COMBAT 
OPERATION  IN  NORTH  AFRICA  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE.  IT  EXAMINES  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  FM  1  00-20  AND  THE  NEW  DOCTRINE’S  INFLUENCE  ON  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
DEVELOPMENT.  THE  CHAPTER  ALSO  EXAMINES  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  STRUCTURE 
EMPLOYED  BY  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  DURING  THE  ALLIED  CAMPAIGN  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

in  1 944  and  1 945.  Examination  of  equipment  and  structure  provides  evidence 

CONCERNING  HOW  US  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  ADAPTED  TO 
IMPROVE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  EMPLOYMENT  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  THE  CHAPTER 
CONCLUDES  BY  FOCUSING  ON  THE  LESSONS  AIR  LEADERS  TOOK  FROM  THE  WAR  AND  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  THESE  LESSONS  TO  FUTURE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Chapter  two  examines  the  evolution  of  direct  support  organization 

DURING  THE  KOREAN  WAR.  THE  CHAPTER  FOCUSES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  FROM  THE  END  OF  WWII  TO  THE  START  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR. 

The  examination  of  the  historical  evidence  seeks  to  identify  what  lessons,  if 

ANY,  WERE  CARRIED  FORWARD  FROM  WWI I .  IT  ALSO  LOOKS  AT  THE  FACTORS 
INFLUENCING  FORCE  STRUCTURE  DEVELOPMENT  DURING  THE  PERIOD.  THE  CHAPTER 
INVESTIGATES  THE  CREATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  AFTER 
THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR  ON  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA  AND  APPRAISES  THE  CHANGES  THE 
USAF  MADE  TO  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM.  FINALLY,  THE  CHAPTER 
ANALYZES  USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  THE  KOREAN  WAR  AND 
HOW  THE  USAF  APPLIED  THEM  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LATER  ORGANIZATION. 
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Chapter  three  examines  the  Cold  War  era,  focusing  on  the 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  FROM  THE  INITIAL  DEPLOYMENT  OF 
CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  FOR  VIETNAM  THROUGH  THE  FALL  OF  THE  BERLIN  WALL. .  IT 
ADDRESSES  THE  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  BUILDUP  OF  CONVENTIONAL  MILITARY 
FORCES  DURING  THE  EARLY  1  960S.  ADDITIONALLY,  IT  STUDIES  THE  CREATION  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR. 

The  discussion  of  the  development  of  TACPS,  CWTs,  and  TALOs  during  this 

PERIOD  PROVIDES  FURTHER  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  CURRENT  USAF  ORGANIZATION  OF 
DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES.  THE  CHAPTER  ALSO  TRACES  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  FORCES  UNDER  AIRLAND  BATTLE,  EXAMINING  HOW  THE  USAF  APPLIED  THE 
LESSONS  FROM  VIETNAM  TO  PREPARE  FORCES  TO  COUNTER  THE  PERCEIVED  SOVIET 
CONVENTIONAL  ADVANTAGE  IN  EUROPE.  THE  CHAPTER  CONCLUDES  BY  FOCUSING  ON 
THE  CHANGES  TO  TACPS,  CWTS,  AND  AMLOS  CAUSED  BY  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 

the  USAF’s  Objective  Wing  reorganization  plan  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
Chapter  four  focuses  on  current  USAF  organization  and  command 

STRUCTURE  EXAMINING  PRESENT  DOCTRINAL  AND  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  AND  COMPARING 
IT  TO  EXISTING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE.  IT  EXAMINES 
DIFFERENCES  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  BETWEEN  AlR  COMBAT  COMMAND 

(ACC)  and  United  States  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE),  and  between  TACP, 

CWT,  AND  AMLO  ELEMENTS  WITHIN  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES.  SERVICE 

doctrine,  Air  Force  Instructions  (AFIs),  and  Command  level  guidance  provide 

A  BASIS  FOR  DETERMINING  IF  CLEAR  DIRECTION  EXISTS  CONCERNING  THE  PEACETIME 
AND  WARTIME  ORGANIZATION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS.  COMPARISON  OF  DOCTRINE 
AND  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  WITH  THE  CURRENT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  TACPS, 
CWTS,  AND  AMLOS  PROVIDES  INSIGHT  INTO  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  SUPPORT  CURRENT  AND 

future  Army  wartime  taskings.  T he  chapter  also  discussesrecent  USAF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  GAINED  FROM  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM.  THIS 
CONTEMPORARY  EXAMINATION  INVOLVES  THE  CREATION  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  484™ 

Air  Expeditionary  Wing  (AEW)  in  providing  administrative  support  and 

LEADERSHIP  TO  USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  OPERATING  ACROSS  IRAQ.  INTERVIEWS 
FROM  484™  AEW  PARTICIPANTS,  AS  WELL  AS  ARCHIVAL  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  AlR 
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Force  Historical  Research  Agency,  offer  information  concerning  the 

CREATION  OF  THE  WING  AND  WHAT  INFLUENCE,  POSITIVE  OR  NEGATIVE,  IT  HAD  ON 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS  DURING  IRAQI  FREEDOM.  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  484™  AEW 
EXPERIENCE  IN  IRAQ  PROVIDES  INSIGHT  INTO  A  NEW  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  TO  MEET  THE  PEACETIME  AND  WARTIME  NEEDS  OF  USAF  UNITS  PROVIDING 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.  CHAPTER  FOUR  CONCLUDES  BY  PROVIDING 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  HOW  THE  484™  AEW  OPERATIONS  CAN  OFFER  IMPROVEMENTS 
TO  CURRENT  USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE. 

The  final  chapter  draws  overarching  conclusions  about  the 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  FROM  WWII 

through  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  and  examines  current  direct  support 

STRUCTURE  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  US  ARMY  TRANSFORMATION  CONCEPT  TO 
DETERMINE  IF  USAF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  MEETS  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  ARMY 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  THE  CHAPTER  OFFERS  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  HOW  THE  USAF 
SHOULD  ORGANIZE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  TO  PROVIDE  TACP,  CWT,  AND 
AMLO  SUPPORT  TO  MEET  THE  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  SUPPORT  NEEDS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Direct  support  organization  played  a  critical  role  in  every  major 

CONFLICT  SINCE  WWII.  BASED  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  IN 
PREVIOUS  WARS,  THERE  ARE  CLEARLY  LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  THEIR  EXPERIENCES. 

This  thesis  focuses  on  USAAF  and  USAF  direct  support  experience  from 
WWII  through  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  examining  the  historical  evidence 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
STRUCTURE  AND  HOW  THEY  APPLY  TO  CONTEMPORARY  ORGANIZATION.  EXAMINATION 
OF  THIS  EVIDENCE  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  CURRENT  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  PROVIDES  THE 
MEANS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  BEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  PEACETIME  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
FORCES  TO  FULFILL  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  WITH  THE  ARMY. 
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Chapter  1 


USAAF  Direct  Support  during  WWII 


Centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution  of  air  and 

SPACE  POWER  ARE  CRITICAL  TO  EFFECTIVE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AIR  AND 

space  power.  Indeed,  they  are  the  fundamental  organizing 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER,  HAVING  BEEN  PROVEN  OVER 
DECADES  OF  EXPERIENCE  AS  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  AND  EFFICIENT  MEANS 
OF  EMPLOYING  AIR  AND  SPACE  POWER. 

Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  1 
17  November  2003 


US  AIR  POWER  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FOR  GROUND  FORCES  RECEIVED  LITTLE 
EMPHASIS  PRIOR  TO  THE  START  OF  WWII.  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AlR  CORPS 
(USAAC)  FOCUSED  ON  THE  STRATEGIC  BOMBARDMENT  MISSION  AND  APPLIED  LITTLE 
THOUGHT  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  FORCES  AND  TACTICS,  T ECHNIQUES,  AND 

Procedures  (TTP)  necessary  for  the  integration  of  tactical  air  power  into 

THE  GROUND  COMMANDER’S  SCHEME  OF  MANEUVER.4  ADDITIONALLY,  THE  USAAF 
FAILED  TO  DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  REQUIRED  TO 
CONTROL  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  USAAC  LEADERS  FOCUSED 
ON  FITTING  ATTACK  AVIATION  INTO  THE  MISSION  OF  AIR  SUPERIORITY  BY  EMPHASIZING 
ATTACKS  DIRECTLY  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY’S  AIR  FORCE  INFRASTRUCTURE  AND  FIELDED 

equipment.5  While  most  USAAC  officers  recognized  the  importance  of 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  AIR  POWER  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD,  THEY  ALSO  BELIEVED  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OF  GROUND  FORCES  TO  BE  AN 
INEFFICIENT  USE  OF  AIR  ASSETS.  PRIOR  TO  WWII,  THEN  BRIG.  GEN.  HENRY  H.  ARNOLD 
STATED  IN  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  US  ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE,  “DO  NOT  ATTACH  THE  AIR 
FORCE  TO  SMALL  COMMANDS  WHERE  IT  WILL  BE  FRITTERED  AWAY  IN  PETTY  FIGHTING. 


4  C.  C.  Elebash,  ‘‘Was  It  the  Air  Corps  or  Army  Air  Forces  in  WWII?”  Army  Air  forces  Historical 
Association,  January  2002.  On-line.  Internet,  14  May  2005.  Available  from 

http://www.aafha.org/aaf_or_aircoips.html.  The  USAAC  came  into  existence  in  1926  as  the  aviation  arm 
for  the  Army.  The  USAAC  became  the  USAAF  on  June  20,  1941  when  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 

Stimson  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  George  C.  Marshall  realized  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  Air  Force. 

5  Lee  Kennett,  “Developments  to  1939,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Cooling  (Washington,  D.C.:Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990)  48. 
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Hold  it  centrally  and  use  it  in  its  proper  place,  that  is,  where  it  can  exert  its 

POWER  BEYOND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  YOUR  OTHER  ARMS,  TO  INFLUENCE  GENERAL  ACTION 
RATHER  THAN  THE  SPECIFIC  BATTLE.”6  WWII  WITNESSED  THE  BIRTH  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Army  Air  Forces  (USAAF)  direct  support  organization  and  units  to  fulfill 

THE  BATTLEFIELD  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  US  ARMY.  THIS  ORGANIZATION  PROVIDED 
THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  FUTURE  USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  DEVELOPMENT. 

Evolution  of  Direct  Support  during  the  North  Africa  Campaign 

The  US  entered  WWI I  focused  on  the  strategic  employment  of  air 

POWER  BUT  HAD  DONE  LITTLE  TO  DEVELOP  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
TACTICAL  AIR  ASSETS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNITS.  DOCTRINE,  TRAINING, 
AND  EQUIPMENT  ALL  FOCUSED  ON  THE  PRIMARY  MISSION  OF  DAYLIGHT  STRATEGIC 
BOMBING.  T HE  USAAF  EMPHASIZED  STRATEGIC  BOMBARDMENT  AND  DID  LITTLE  TO 
CREATE  THE  METHODS  AND  TACTICS  FOR  ACCOMPLISHING  THE  CLOSE  AlR  SUPPORT 
(CAS)  OF  GROUND  FORCES.7  WHEN  US  FORCES  FIRST  FOUGHT  IN  TUNISIA  IN  LATE 

1 942,  the  Army  field  commander  controlled  the  tactical  air  power  of  the 
1  2th  Air  Force.  This  arrangement  subordinated  tactical  air  assets  to  the 

CONTROL  OF  CORPS  COMMANDERS  AND  EACH  CORPS’  LOCAL  SITUATION.8  IN  THIS  CASE, 

1  2th  Air  Force  tactical  air  power  was  tied  to  separate  ground  units 

REGARDLESS  OF  THE  CURRENT  BATTLE  SITUATION  AND  UNABLE  TO  RESPOND  EN  MASSE 
TO  OTHER  TASKINGS  ACROSS  THE  THEATER.  UNDER  THIS  ARRANGEMENT,  COMMAND 
STRUCTURE  AND  ORGANIZATION  DID  NOTALLOW  FOR  THE  EFFECTIVE  INTEGRATION  OF 
TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  AND  FAILED  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  ITS  INHERENT  MOBILITY. 

This  arrangement  led  to  disastrous  results  in  the  initial  Tunisian 

CAMPAIGN  WITH  ALLIED  FORCES  SUFFERING  HEAVY  LOSSES  DURING  THE  GERMAN 


6  “The  Air  Corps,”  address  to  the  Army  War  College,  October  8,  1937,  text  in  US  Army  Center  of  Military 
History,  Carlisle  Barracks,  PA;  10. 

7  David  Syrett,  “The  Tunisian  Campaign,  1942-43,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  ed. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990)  155. 

s  Tactical  Air  Command,  DCS  Plans,  Directorate  of  Studies  and  Analysis,  History’  of  USAF  CAS  Command 
and  Control  (Langley  AFB:  Tactical  Air  Command,  1973)  8. 
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OFFENSIVE  IN  THE  KASSERINE  PASS  AREA.9  THESE  SETBACKS  COMBINED  WITH  THE 
INEFFECTIVENESS  OF  ALLIED  AIR  POWER  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  WHICH  GREATLY 
OUTNUMBERED  AXIS  AIR  POWER,  LED  TO  THE  INITIAL  REORGANIZATION  OF  TACTICAL  AIR 
POWER  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL.  ALLIED  MILITARY  LEADERS  IMPLEMENTED  STEPS  AT 

the  Casablanca  Conference  in  January  1943  to  structure  all  allied  air 

ASSETS  UNDER  A  THEATER  AIR  FORCE  COMMANDER  AND  A  NEW  ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMAND  BECAME  OPERATIONAL  ENCOMPASSING  ALL  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES  IN  NORTH 

Africa  a  month  later.10  The  allies  created  a  new  joint  air-ground 

HEADQUARTERS  BETWEEN  THE  AIR  AND  GROUND  COMMAND  STAFFS  TO  ENSURE  PROPER 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  DOCTRINE.  GENERAL  EISENHOWER  REALIZED 
THE  NEED  FOR  THE  COMMAND  REORGANIZATION  AND  COMMENTED! 


The  new  administrative  and  operational  organization 

SUCCESSFULLY  SOLVED  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BASIC  PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN 
WARFARE — HOW  TO  APPLY  AIR  POWER  MOST  EFFECTIVELY  TO  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  LAND  OPERATIONS.  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OF  GROUND  TROOPS 
IS  NATURALLY  THE  METHOD  PREFERRED  BY  THE  IMMEDIATE  MILITARY 
COMMANDER  CONCERNED,  BUT  HIS  [SIC]  NEEDS  TO  BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BY 
ASSAULTS  ON  THE  ENEMY’S  BASES,  ON  HIS  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION, 
AND  ON  HIS  FACTORIES,  WHICH  ARE  BEYOND  THE  IMMEDIATE  RANGE  OF 
THE  LOCAL  COMMANDER’S  VISION.” 


While  this  change  primarily  focused  on  organizing  allied  air  assets  to 

ACHIEVE  AIR  SUPERIORITY  OVER  GERMAN  FORCES  IN  THE  THEATER,  IT  LAID  THE 
FOUNDATION  FOR  DOCTRINAL  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES  THAT  ENABLED  CAS 
SUCCESS  IN  UPCOMING  OPERATIONS. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  USAAF  North  Africa  experience  involved 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FM  100-20,  COMMAND  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AlR  POWER.  THIS 


9  Syrett,  “The  Tunisian  Campaign,  1942-43,”  167.  There  are  several  instances  of  tactical  air  power  being 
misused  under  the  control  of  Corps  Commanders  during  this  period  of  the  North  African  campaign.  Syrett 
describes  one  case;  “On  January  17,  Spaatz  learned  that  Maj.  Gen.  Lloyd  R.  Fedendall,  U.S.  II  Corps 
Commander  with  de  facto  control  of  the  aircraft  in  XII  Air  Support  Command,  had  denied  a  request  for  air 
support  from  the  French  XIX  Corps,  because  an  American  battalion  G-2  thought  that  his  unit  required  this 
support.  In  consequence,  while  the  French  came  under  heavy  Axis  assault,  aircraft  from  the  XII  Air 
Support  Command  flew  air  cover  for  the  U.S.  509th  Parachute  Regiment,  with  no  enemy  air  or  ground 
forces  to  attack  in  front  of  the  Americans.” 

10  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  ofUSAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  10. 

1 1  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  1 1 . 
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NEW  MANUAL  DEFINED  THE  EMERGING  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AIR  AND  GROUND 
COMMANDERS,  LAID  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  FOR  ALL  FUTURE  AIR 
POWER  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  “FORMED  THE  CORE  OF  FORMALLY  TACTICAL  AIR 
DOCTRINE.”12  FM  100-20  PRIORITIZED  THE  USAAF  MISSIONS  IN  ORDER  OF 
IMPORTANCE  FROM  THE  GAINING  AND  MAINTAINING  OF  AIR  SUPERIORITY,  DOWN  TO 
INTERDICTING  ENEMY  THEATER  OPERATIONS  AND  FINALLY  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE 
COMBINED  COMBAT  EFFORT  OF  AIR  AND  GROUND  FORCES.  WHILE  FM  1  00-20  PLACED 
DIRECT  FIELD  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  AS  THE  THIRD  PRIORITY  IT  PROVIDED  THE 
FRAMEWORK  FOR  A  SINGLE  AlR  FORCE  COMMANDER  TO  CONTROL  ALL  THEATER  ASSETS 
AND  ORGANIZE  THEM  AS  NECESSARY  TO  CONCENTRATE  AIR  POWER  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD.  FM  1 00-20  CLEARLY  STATED  THE  NECESSITY  TO  CENTRALIZE  ALL 
AVAILABLE  AIR  POWER  WITH  COMMAND  EXERCISED  THROUGH  THE  AlR  FORCE 

Commander.13  In  this  respect,  USAAF  Tactical  Air  Force  commanders 

WORKED  AS  EQUALS  WITH  US  FIELD  ARMY  COMMANDERS  AND  EXERCISED  UNITY  OF 
COMMAND  FOR  ORGANIZING  AND  EMPLOYING  USAAF  UNITS  TO  MEET  THE  TASKING  OF 
THE  OVERALL  THEATER  COMMANDER.  THE  USAAF  PUT  THIS  AUTHORITY  TO  GREAT  USE 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  DURING  THE  ALLIED 
OFFENSIVE  ACROSS  WESTERN  EUROPE  AFTER  THE  D-DAY  INVASION  IN  JUNE  1  944. 

Evolution  of  Direct  Support  Organization  in  Western  Europe 


The  development  of  Ninth  Air  Force  in  preparation  of  the 

FORTHCOMING  INVASION  OF  THE  CONTINENT  BUILT  UPON  THE  LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM 


12  Syrett,  “The  Tunisian  Campaign,  1942-43,”  185. 

13  FM  100-20,  Command  and  Employment  of  Air  Power  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAAF,  1943)  2. 
Fm  100-20  states,  “The  inherent  flexibility  of  air  power  is  its  greatest  asset.  This 
flexibility  makes  it  possible  to  employ  the  whole  weight  of  the  available  air  power  against 

SELECTED  AREAS  IN  TURN;  SUCH  CONCENTRATED  USE  OF  THE  AIR  STRIKING  FORCE  IS  A  BATTLE  WINNING 
FACTOR  OF  THE  FIRST  IMPORTANCE.  CONTROL  OF  AVAILABLE  AIR  POWER  MUST  BE  CENTRALIZED  AND 
COMMAND  MUST  BE  EXERCISED  THROUGH  THE  AlR  FORCE  COMMANDER  IF  THIS  INHERENT  FLEXIBILITY 
AND  ABILITY  TO  DELIVER  A  DECISIVE  BLOW  ARE  TO  BE  FULLY  EXPLOITED.  T HEREFORE,  THE  COMMAND  OF 
AIR  AND  GROUND  FORCES  IN  A  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS  WILL  BE  VESTED  IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COMMANDER 
CHARGED  WITH  THE  ACTUAL  CONDUCT  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  THEATER,  WHO  WILL  EXERCISE  COMMAND 
OF  AIR  FORCES  THROUGH  THE  AIR  FORCE  COMMANDER  AND  COMMAND  OF  GROUND  FORCES  THROUGH 
THE  GROUND  FORCE  COMMANDER.  T HE  SUPERIOR  COMMANDER  WILL  NOT  ATTACH  ARMY  AlR  FORCES  TO 
UNITS  OF  THE  GROUND  FORCES  UNDER  HIS  COMMAND  EXCEPT  WHEN  SUCH  GROUND  FORCE  UNITS  ARE 
OPERATING  INDEPENDENTLY  OR  ARE  ISOLATED  BY  DISTANCE  OR  LACK  OF  COMMUNICATIONS.” 
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North  Africa.  USAAF  leaders  incorporated  recent  combat  experience  to 

IMPROVE  ORGANIZATION,  TRAINING,  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  ORDER  TO  DEVELOP  TACTICAL 
AIR  UNITS  CAPABLE  OF  INTEGRATING  WITH  THE  ARMY.  TO  ACHIEVE  COMPLETE  AIR- 
GROUND  COOPERATION,  IT  WAS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  DEVELOP  AND 
PERFECT  A  SYSTEM  OF  TACTICAL  CONTROL  OF  AIRBORNE  AIRCRAFT  FOR  PRECISE 
COORDINATION  OF  THE  AIR  EFFORT  DURING  ALL  PHASES  OF  THE  GROUND  EFFORT.14 

The  USAAF  created  Tactical  Air  Commands  below  Ninth  Air  Force  to  work  in 

PARALLEL  WITH  US  FIELD  ARMIES  TO  COORDINATE  THE  APPLICATION  OF  TACTICAL  AIR 
POWER  WITH  GROUND  BATTLE  OPERATIONS.  A  USAAF  FLAG  OFFICER  LED  EACH 

Tactical  Air  Command  and  exercised  command  of  the  assigned  USAAF  assets. 
The  Tactical  Air  Commands  provided  the  day-to-day  air  support  for  a 

CORRESPONDING  FIELD  ARMY.15  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  IX,  XIX,  AND  XXIX  TACTICAL  AlR 

Commands  were  all  in  place  by  early  1 945  providing  tactical  support  to  the 
First,  Third,  and  Ninth  US  Armies,  respectively.  Administrative  functions 

REMAINED  WITH  HIGHER  HEADQUARTERS  AS  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  PLANNED  THE  THEATER 
DEPLOYMENT  AND  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  COMMANDS  AND  MANAGED  LONG 
RANGE  LOGISTICAL  PLANS  SO  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  COMMANDS  COULD  FOCUS  ON  COMBAT 

operations.  In  fact,  Ninth  Air  Force  retained  control  of  all  administrative 

AND  TRAINING  MATTERS  WHILE  LOWER  ECHELON  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  ELEMENTS 

such  as  Air  Support  Parties  (ASP)  coordinated  operations  below  the  air 

FORCE  LEVEL.16 

A  key  task  Ninth  Air  Force  tackled  prior  to  the  D-Day  invasion 
involved  training  and  preparing  tactical  air  assets  to  accomplish  direct 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ALLIED  GROUND  FORCES.  THE  BUILDUP  OF  NINTH  AlR  FORCE 
TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  REQUIRED  A  MASSIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  SINCE  MANY 
PERSONNEL  ARRIVED  FROM  THE  US  WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE  AND  PROVED  UNFAMILIAR 
WITH  CURRENT  COMBAT  TACTICS  AND  THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  COORDINATION  WITH 


14  HQ  AAF,  Condensed  Analysis  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations 
(Washington,  D.C.:  USAAF,  1946)  8. 

15  Ian  Gooderson,  Air  Power  at  the  Battlefront:  Allied  CAS  in  Europe  1943-45  (Portland:  Frank  Cass 
Publishers,  1998),  40. 

16  John  Sullivan,  Air  Support  for  Patton ’s  Third  Army  (Jefferson:  McFarland  &  Company,  Inc.  Publishers, 
2003)  5. 
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GROUND  FORCES.  “IT  WAS  PARTICULARLY  IMPORTANT  THAT  MUTUAL  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR-GROUND  COOPERATION  SHOULD  EXIST  BETWEEN  THE  AIR 
AND  GROUND  STAFFS.”17  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  RELIED  UPON  THE  RECENT  COMBAT 
EXPERIENCE  OF  GENERALS  LEWIS  BRERETON  AND  ELWOOD  “PETE”  QUESADA  IN  NORTH 

Africa  to  establish  training  requirements  and  programs.  Officers  with 
North  African  or  Italian  combat  experience  conducted  lectures  and 

TRAINING  SEMINARS  ON  AIR  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS  TO  TRAIN  AIR  AND  GROUND  OFFICERS 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR-GROUND  COOPERATION.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  FOCUSED  ON 
THE  TRAINING  OF  GROUND  FORCE  OFFICERS  WHO  WORKED  IN  THE  “COMBAT  GROUPS  AS 
LIAISON  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  INTERPRETING  THE  GROUND  SITUATION  FOR  AIR 
FORCE  PERSONNEL.”18  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  ALSO  SOUGHT  INFORMATION  AND  EXPERIENCE 
FROM  OTHER  COMMANDS  AND  ALLIES  TO  TRAIN  AND  PREPARE  FOR  THE  UPCOMING 

invasion.  Teams  of  officers  went  to  Italy  to  observe  and  participate  in  the 

ONGOING  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  IN  ORDER  TO  LEARN  THE  LESSONS  OF  AIR  SUPPORT. 

Likewise,  qualified  Twelfth  Air  Force  officers  came  to  England  to  prepare 

AND  SUPERVISE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.19  GENERAL  QUESADA  UTILIZED  EIGHTH  AlR 

Force  and  Royal  Air  Force  schools  specializing  in  gunnery,  army 

COOPERATION  AND  LOW-LEVEL  ATTACK  TO  TRAIN  THE  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES  FOR  THE 
UPCOMING  GROUND  SUPPORT  MISSION.  ADDITIONALLY,  THE  ALLIES  CONDUCTED  THE 
JOINT  MANEUVER  EXERCISES  KNOCKOUT,  FOX,  AND  BEAVER  TO  PRACTICE  AIR-GROUND 
COORDINATION  ARRANGEMENTS  PRIOR  TO  THE  INVASION.20  ALTHOUGH  EXERCISE 
RESULTS  PROVED  MIXED  AND  REVEALED  SERIOUS  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS,  THEY  DID 
PROVIDE  THE  FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRACTICE  THE  NEW  TACTICS  PRIOR  TO  ENTERING 

combat.  Ninth  Air  Force  also  looked  to  the  lessons  of  the  North  African 
and  Italian  campaigns  to  create  the  organization  necessary  to  integrate  air 

SUPPORT  INTO  THE  ARMY’S  SCHEME  OF  MANEUVER. 


17  Wesley  Frank  Craven  and  James  Lea  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  WWII,  Vol.  3  Europe:  Argument  to 
V-E  Day ,  January  1944  to  May  1945  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951)  134. 

18  Craven  and  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  WWII,  Vol.  3,  134. 

19  Craven  and  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  WWII,  Vol.  3,  136. 

20  Thomas  Hughes,  Over  Lord,  Pete  Quesada  and  the  Triumph  of  Tactical  Air  Power  in  WWII  (New  York: 
The  Free  Press,  1995),  123. 
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Organization 


Combat  experience  from  the  Mediterranean  campaigns  clearly 

DEMONSTRATED  THE  NEED  FOR  CLOSE  COORDINATION  AND  PLANNING  BETWEEN  THE 
GROUND  AND  AIR  HEADQUARTERS.  THE  ESTABLISHED  USE  OF  JOINT  AIR-GROUND 
HEADQUARTERS  IN  NORTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  COLLOCATION  OF  XII  TACTICAL  AlR 

Command  with  the  US  Fifth  Army  headquarters  in  Italy  enabled  the 

SUCCESSFUL  INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND  GROUND  COMBAT  FORCES.21  NINTH  AlR  FORCE 
USED  THIS  EXPERIENCE  TO  DEVELOP  AN  ORGANIZATION  THAT  ENABLED  AIR  POWER 
INTEGRATION  AT  EACH  LEVEL  OF  THE  PRIMARY  ARMY  MANEUVER  ECHELONS.  IX 

Tactical  Air  Command  and  First  Army  established  a  Combined  Operations 
Center  at  the  location  of  the  Army  and  Tactical  Air  Command  headquarters 

TO  EXERCISE  ALLOCATION  AND  MISSION  CONTROL  OF  AIR  SUPPORT.22  THE  CLOSE 
PROXIMITY  OF  THE  AIR  AND  GROUND  COMMAND  STAFFS  ENABLED  EFFICIENT  PLANNING 
AND  OPERATIONS  WHILE  ESTABLISHING  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AMONG  THE  TACTICAL  AIR 
POWER  ASSETS  SUPPORTING  THE  ARMY.  GENERAL  BRADLEY  AND  QUESADA’S 
COMMAND  POSTS  SAT  NEXT  TO  EACH  OTHER  WITH  GENERAL  QUESADA  COMMENTING, 

“T HE  ONLY  THING  THAT  SEPARATED  US  WAS  A  HEDGEROW,  THAT  SO  A  SINGLE  BOMB 
COULD  NOT  KILL  BOTH  OF  US.”23  MUTUAL  UNDERSTANDING  AND  CONFIDENCE  IN 
TACTICAL  AIR  AND  GROUND  INTEGRATION  GREW  BASED  ON  “THE  INTIMATE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  COMMANDERS”  AND  CLOSE  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THEIR 
INTELLIGENCE  SECTIONS.24  IF  IT  WAS  NOT  POSSIBLE  FOR  TACTICAL  AlR  COMMAND  AND 

Army  command  posts  to  be  collocated,  the  Tactical  Air  Commands  forward 

DEPLOYED  A  SMALL  MOBILE  COMMAND  ECHELON  AT  THE  ADVANCED  HEADQUARTERS  OF 
THE  CORRESPONDING  FIELD  ARMY  TO  MAINTAIN  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION.  T HE 
USAAF  ALSO  WORKED  TO  FACILITATE  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  ON 


21  Alan  F.  Wilt,  “Allied  Cooperation  in  Sicily  and  Italy  1943-1945,’’  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of 
CAS,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  1990),  198. 

22  W.A.  Jacobs,  “The  Battle  for  France,  1944,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  ed.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Cooling  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  1990)  258. 

23  General  Elwood  Quesada,  “Oral  History  Memoir,”  An  interview  by  Steve  Long  and  Ralph  Stephenson. 
MHI  Senior  Officer’  Debriefing  Program,  n.d.  Transcript  in  the  Military  History  Institutr  archives. 

24  Craven  and  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  WWII,  Vol.  3,  203. 
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THE  BATTLEFIELD  BY  ESTABLISHING  AN  AIR  LIAISON  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  AT 
COMMAND  ECHELONS  BELOW  THE  FIELD  ARMY  LEVEL. 


Ninth  Air  Force/Twelfth  Army  Group 
Close  Air  Support  System 
Summer  1944 


Figure  1 

Source:  Jacobs,  “The  Battle  for  France,  1944,”  259. 


Air  Support  Parties  (ASP)  received  assignment  to  each  maneuver 

LEVEL  OF  THE  ARMY  FROM  CORPS  DOWN  TO  THE  ARMORED  COLUMN.  EACH  ASP 
PROVIDED  AN  INITIAL  LIAISON  AND  COMMUNICATION  NETWORK  TO  COORDINATE  AND 
REQUEST  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  COMBINED  OPERATIONS  CENTER.  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  TEAMS  INCLUDED  AN  AlR  SUPPORT  PARTY  OFFICER  (ASPO),  A  QUALIFIED  FIGHTER 
PILOT,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  PERSONNEL  WITH  RADIO  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TRANSMITTING 
AIR  SUPPORT  REQUESTS  TO  THE  COMBINED  OPERATIONS  CENTER,  (FIGURE  1 ).  THE 
ASPO  ADVISED  THE  ARMY  COMMANDER  ON  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  AIRPOWER  AND 
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EVALUATED  TARGETS  SELECTED  BY  THE  ARMY  GROUND  STAFF  FOR  CAS.25  ASPS 
INITIALLY  PROVIDED  THE  AIR  EXPERTISE  AND  EXPERIENCE  TO  ASSIST  THE  GROUND  STAFF 
INTEGRATE  PRE-PLANNED  TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT  INTO  THE  FOLLOWING  DAY’S  PLAN  OF 

attack.  However,  as  the  demand  for  employment  of  immediate  air  support 

GREW,  ASPs  TOOK  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  COORDINATION  AND  TERMINAL  CONTROL 
OF  CAS.  ASPs  BORROWED  FROM  US  AND  BRITISH  TERMINAL  CONTROL  EXPERIENCE 
GAINED  IN  THE  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN  AND  APPLIED  IT  DURING  THE  NORMANDY  FIGHTING  TO 
PROVIDE  FORWARD  CONTROL  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER. 

Forward  air  control  in  France  grew  out  of  the  British  Rover  and  US 
Rover  Joe  parties  employed  with  success  in  Italy.  The  forward 

CONTROLLERS,  COMPRISED  OF  A  PILOT  AND  ARMY  OFFICER,  OBSERVED  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  FROM  A  WELL-CONCEALED  POSITION  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  FRONT  LINES  AND 
TALKED  THE  FIGHTER-BOMBERS  ON  TO  THE  TARGET  UTILIZING  TERRAIN  FEATURES  AND 
ARTILLERY  SMOKE  MARKERS.26  A  P-47  PILOT  DESCRIBED  FORWARD  CONTROL  DUTIES; 

“His  job  would  be  to  communicate  with  frontline  division  command  posts 

ABOUT  THEIR  PRIORITY  TARGETS  AND  PASS  ON  ACCURATE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  LOCATION 
COORDINATES  AS  WELL  AS  INFORMATION  ON  THE  CLOSEST  FRIENDLY  TROOPS  TO  AN 
AIRBORNE  P-47  FORMATION.”27  ASP  EMPLOYMENT  AS  FORWARD  AIR  CONTROL  TEAMS 
BECAME  HIGHLY  DESIRED  AS  IT  GREATLY  REDUCED  RESPONSE  TIME  AND  INCREASED 
ACCURACY  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  AGAINST  ENEMY  STRONG  POINTS.  TACTICAL  AlR 

Commands  assigned  additional  ASPOs  to  the  forward  parties  to  increase 

THEIR  CAPABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  DIRECT  CONTROL  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER. 

Tactical  Air  Commands  also  facilitated  terminal  control  of  aircraft 

THROUGH  THE  EMBEDDING  OF  ASPS  IN  TANK  COLUMNS.  GENERAL  QUESADA 
IMPLEMENTED  THE  PLAN  AFTER  LOOKING  FOR  A  WAY  TO  IMPROVE  AIR-GROUND 
INTEGRATION  IN  ORDER  TO  REDUCE  FRATRICIDE  AND  HELP  LOCATE  AND  DESTROY  ENEMY 
DEFENSIVE  POSITIONS.28  HE  WAS  CONVINCED  ARMORED  COLUMN  COVER  WOULD  BE 
MUCH  MORE  EFFECTIVE  IF  THERE  WAS  AN  ASP  EMBEDDED  WITHIN  THE  MANEUVER  UNIT. 

25  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  ofUSAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  18. 

26  Wilt,  “Allied  Cooperation  in  Sicily  and  Italy  1943-45,”  209. 

27  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  C.  McCarthy,  Air-To-Ground  Battle  for  Italy  (Maxwell  AFB:  Air  University  Press, 
2004),  85. 

28  Hughes,  Over  Lord,  183. 
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ASPOS  RODE  IN  TANKS  EQUIPPED  WITH  VERY  HIGH  FREQUENCY  (VHF)  RADIOS  IN  THE 
ARMOR  SPEARHEAD  TO  PROVIDE  POINT  OF  CONTACT  COORDINATION  TO  COVERING 

AIRCRAFT.  The  ASPs  provided  two-way  communication  between  the  tanks  and 

THE  ESCORTING  CAS  AIRCRAFT  TO  FACILITATE  AIR  COVER  AND  FIRES  INTEGRATION.29 

One  P-47  pilot  described  Armored  Column  missions:  “We  would  check  in  with 

THE  AIR-GROUND  CONTROLLER  IN  A  TANK  OR  HALFTRACK  TRAVELING  WITH  THE 
ARMORED  SPEARHEAD.  IF  THEY  HAD  A  TARGET  FOR  US,  WE  WOULD  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR 
REQUEST  FOR  BOMBING  OR  STRAFING.  IF  THEY  HAD  NO  IMMEDIATE  TARGET  FOR  US,  WE 
WOULD  ROAM,  AT  LOW  ALTITUDE,  IN  FRONT  OF  THEM,  CHECKING  THEIR  ADVANCE 

route.”30  Armored  Column  Cover  directly  contributed  to  the  US  Army’s 

BREAKOUT  FROM  NORMANDY  AND  REMAINED  A  VALUABLE  INNOVATION  UNTIL  THE  END  OF 

THE  WAR.  In  addition  to  implementing  an  organization  to  facilitate  air-ground 

COORDINATION,  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  ALSO  EMPLOYED  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
TO  IMPROVE  INTEGRATION  AND  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER. 

Equipment 

Ninth  Air  Force  once  again  looked  to  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
Italian  campaign  to  improve  tactical  air  support  in  France.  In  the  spring  of 
1944  XII TAC  supporting  Fifth  Army  in  Italy  began  using  artillery 

OBSERVATION  AIRCRAFT  TO  DIRECT  FIGHTER-BOMBERS  ONTO  CAS  TARGETS.  XII  TAC 
ADAPTED  PRE-EXISTING  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  TO  IMPROVE  THE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  EMPLOYMENT.  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  INTRODUCED  FLYING  AIR 
CONTROLLERS  INTO  THE  BATTLE  FOR  FRANCE  AFTER  THE  INVASION  OF  SOUTHERN 

France  in  August  1 944.  L-5  “FIorsefly”  aircraft,  “equipped  with  SRC-522 

RADIOS,  ACHIEVED  NOTABLE  SUCCESS  LEADING  FIGHTER-BOMBERS  TO  TARGETS 
LOCATED  CLOSE  TO  THE  FRONT  LINES  AND  CONTROLLING  THEIR  SUBSEQUENT 

attacks.”31  FIorsefly  aircraft  flown  by  fighter-bomber  pilots  operated  as 


29  Craven  and  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  WWII,  Vol.  3,  239. 

30  Robert  Bmlle,  Angels  Zero,  P-47  Close  Air  Support  in  Europe  (Washington  D.C.:  Smithsonian 
Institution  Press,  2000),  41. 

31  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  ofUSAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  18. 
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Forward  Air  Controllers  (FAC),  with  an  infantry  observer  aboard  for 

IDENTIFYING  FRIENDLY  FORCES,  AND  INCLUDED  SEVERAL  ADVANTAGES  OVER  THE  ASPS 
WHEN  CONTROLLING  CAS.  THE  HORSEFLY  AIRCRAFT  CARRIED  THEIR  OWN  SMOKE 
BOMBS  TO  MARK  ENEMY  POSITIONS  WHEN  ARTILLERY  WAS  UNAVAILABLE  AND  THEY  ALSO 
ACTED  AS  AN  EASILY  LOCATED  ORBIT  POINT  FOR  THE  FIGHTER-BOMBERS  TO 
RENDEZVOUS  CLOSE  TO  THE  TARGET.32  T HE  USE  OF  THE  HORSEFLY  AIRCRAFT  AS  A 
FAC  WITH  AN  ARMY  OBSERVER  ON  BOARD  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  ATTACK  TARGETS 
CLOSE  TO  FRIENDLY  TROOPS  WITH  A  LOWER  CHANCE  OF  FRATRICIDE. 

Ninth  Air  Force  also  embraced  the  utilization  of  new  technology  to 

IMPROVE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT.  PLAGUED  BY  PERIODS 
OF  POOR  FLYING  WEATHER,  GENERAL  QUESADA  WANTED  TO  IMPROVE  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
DURING  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LOW  CEILINGS  AND  POOR  VISIBILITY.  NINTH  AlR 

Force  adapted  radar  designed  for  defense  against  enemy  aircraft  to  assist 

IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  AIRCRAFT.  EACH  TACTICAL  AlR  COMMAND 
EMPLOYED  A  TACTICAL  CONTROL  CENTER  (TCC)  IN  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO  THE 

Combined  Operations  Center  utilizing  Microwave  Early  Warning  Radar 

(MEW)  FOR  DETECTION  OF  ENEMY  AIRCRAFT.33  FORWARD  DIRECTOR  POSTS  THAT 
OPERATED  SEVERAL  SCR-584  RADARS  FOR  FIRE-CONTROL  OF  ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
ARTILLERY  SUPPORTED  THE  TCC  AND  MEW.  THE  TCC  MONITORED  AIRCRAFT 
FORMATIONS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  WHILE  USING  THE  SCR-584  AT  CLOSE 

Control  Units  to  provide  guidance  into  the  target  area.  T he  SCR-584  radar 

ALLOWED  THE  CONTROLLER  TO  VECTOR  A  FLIGHT  OVER  THE  TARGET  AND  PLACE  THE 
FLIGHT  LEADER  INTO  POSITION  FOR  A  VISUAL  ATTACK  DURING  POOR  WEATHER 

conditions.34  Ninth  Air  Force  utilized  this  network  extensively  to  guide 

AIRCRAFT  AROUND  THE  BATTLEFIELD  AND  SHIFT  THEM  AS  NECESSARY  TO  PROVIDE 
DIRECT  SUPPORT  AT  THE  CRITICAL  POINT  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  IN  SOME  CASES  THE 
SYSTEM  EVEN  PROVIDED  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  STRIKE  AT  TARGETS  THROUGH  THE 

weather.35  Adaptation  of  pre-existing  equipment  and  the  integration  of  new 


32  Gooderson,  Air  Power  at  the  Battlefront ,  43. 

33  Gooderson,  Air  Power  at  the  Battlefront ,  45. 

34  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  ofUSAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  17. 

35  Hughes,  Over  Lord,  187. 
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TECHNOLOGY  TO  IMPROVE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER 
DEMONSTRATED  THE  DESIRE  OF  SEVERAL  NINTH  AlR  FORCE  LEADERS  TO  IMPROVE  AIR- 
GROUND  INTEGRATION  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  IN  MANY  CASES,  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  KEY 
LEADERS  PLAYED  A  VITAL  ROLE  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  THAT  ENABLED 
AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  path  of  direct  support  command 

AND  CONTROL  DEVELOPMENT  INVOLVED  THE  PRE-EXISTING  BELIEFS  ABOUT  AIRPOWER 
AT  THE  TIME.  AS  EVIDENT  IN  FM  1  00-20  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AlR  FORCE 
LEADERSHIP  DID  NOT  CONSIDER  DIRECT  SUPPORT  AN  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  AIR  POWER.36 

Many  USAAF  leaders  remained  focused  on  strategic  bombing  and  did  not 

SUPPORT  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER.  CONVERSELY,  MANY  ARMY 
LEADERS  OPPOSED  PLACING  AN  AIR  COMMANDER  IN  CHARGE  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER. 

Most  Army  ground  commanders  felt  the  only  way  to  achieve  successful 

DIRECT  AIR  SUPPORT  MISSIONS  WAS  BY  PLACING  AIRCRAFT  UNDER  THEIR  COMMAND.37 

It  took  committed  leadership  and  force  of  personality  to  ensure  the 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EFFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  DIRECT  SUPPORT.  THE  DRIVING  FORCE  IN  THE  WESTERN  EUROPEAN 
CAMPAIGN  WAS  GENERAL  QUESADA  AND  HIS  DESIRE  TO  PROVIDE  BETTER  AIR  SUPPORT 
TO  THE  ARMY.  HE  RECOGNIZED  THE  ONGOING  BICKERING  BETWEEN  AIR  AND  GROUND 
COMMANDERS  AND  NOTED,  “A  LOT  OF  THESE  PEOPLE  WERE  STILL  FIGHTING  THE  BATTLES 
OF  THE  1930S,  AND  IT  HURT  OUR  EFFORTS  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  WAR.”38  GENERAL 

Quesada  built  personal  relationships  with  ground  commanders  such  as 
General  Omar  Bradley  and  worked  hard  to  remove  the  animosity  that 

EXISTED  BETWEEN  AIRMEN  AND  SOLDIERS.  HE  ALSO  EMPLOYED  ALL  OF  THE  ASSETS  AT 
HIS  DISPOSAL  TO  IMPROVE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  PROVIDED  TO  THE  ARMY  AND  DROVE 
SUBORDINATES  TO  CREATE  NEW  WAYS  TO  TACKLE  COORDINATION  PROBLEMS.  FOR 

36  FM  100-20,  Command  and  Employment  of  Air  Power,  12.  FM  100-20  states,  “Flowever,  in  the  zone  of 
contact,  missions  against  hostile  units  are  most  difficult  to  control,  are  most  expensive,  and  are,  in  general, 
least  effective.  Targets  are  small,  well-dispersed,  and  difficult  to  locate.  In  addition,  there  is  always  a 
considerable  chance  of  striking  friendly  forces  due  to  errors  in  target  designation,  errors  in  navigation,  or  to 
the  fluidity  of  the  situation.  Such  missions  must  be  against  targets  readily  identified  from  the  air,  and  must 
be  controlled  by  phase  lines,  or  bomb  safety  lines  which  are  set  up  and  rigidly  adhered  to  by  both  ground 
and  air  units.  Only  at  critical  times  are  contact  zone  missions  profitable.” 

33  Syrett,  “The  Tunisian  Campaign,  1942-43,”  167. 

38  Flughes,  Over  Lord,  119. 
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example,  General  Quesada  was  the  force  behind  the  implementation  of 
Armored  Column  Cover  and  the  adaptation  of  air  defense  radar  as  a  direct 

SUPPORT  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  DEVICE.  HlS  PERSONALITY  AND  DESIRE  TO  BUILD  A 
CLOSE  ASSOCIATION  BETWEEN  GROUND  AND  AIR  FORCES  AT  ALL  TACTICAL  LEVELS 
CREATED  THE  ATMOSPHERE  FOR  CHANGE  WITHIN  IX  TAC  AND  LATER  NINTH  AlR  FORCE. 

His  leadership  in  conjunction  with  new  organization,  equipment,  and  training 

ALLOWED  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  STRUCTURE  THAT 
PROVIDED  FOR  THE  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
TAC  COMMANDERS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  DURING  WWII. 

The  US  military  entered  WWII  largely  unprepared  for  the  integration 

OF  AIR  AND  LAND  POWER  UPON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  USAAF  LEADERS  SPENT  LITTLE  TIME 
AND  APPLIED  LITTLE  THOUGHT  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
ORGANIZATION  TO  IMPROVE  INTEGRATION  WITH  THE  ARMY.  EXPERIENCE,  DOCTRINE, 
AND  ORGANIZATION  FOCUSED  ON  STRATEGIC  DAYLIGHT  BOMBING  AND  THE  PARCELING 
OUT  OF  LIMITED  ATTACK  AVIATION  ASSETS  TO  ARMY  CORPS  COMMANDERS  TO  EMPLOY 
AS  THEY  SAW  FIT  IN  THEIR  AREA  OF  RESPONSIBILITY.  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY  SOON 
FORCED  USAAF  LEADERS  TO  PLACE  MORE  EMPHASIS  ON  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OF  THE 

Army.  Battlefield  experience  from  the  North  African  campaign  provided  the 

CATALYST  FOR  CHANGE  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  FM  1  00-20,  WHICH  LAID  THE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  OF  AIR  POWER  BY  A  USAAF  COMMANDER.  WHILE  AIR 
SUPERIORITY  AND  INTERDICTION  REMAINED  PRIMARY  USAAF  MISSIONS,  FM  100-20 
ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  NEED  FOR  INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND  LAND  COMBAT  POWER.  NINTH 

Air  Force  leadership  took  this  new  mandate  and  created  the  Tactical  Air 
Commands  at  the  field  army  level  to  provide  for  the  centralized  control 

AND  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  NECESSARY  TO  COORDINATE  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  DURING  THE 
MARCH  ACROSS  WESTERN  EUROPE.  THE  USAAF  INTRODUCED  MANY  NEW 
INNOVATIONS  SUCH  AS  ASPS,  FACS,  AND  TCCS  EQUIPPED  WITH  MEWS  TO  IMPROVE 
COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  AND  FACILITATE  CAS  TO  THE  ARMY.  THE  WWII  EXPERIENCE 
OF  US  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  DEMONSTRATED  THE  NECESSITY  TO 
ADAPT  DOCTRINE,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  TO  MATCH 
THE  CURRENT  COMBAT  ENVIRONMENT.  UNFORTUNATELY  THIS  IS  A  LESSON  THE  AlR 
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Force  would  have  to  learn  during  direct  support  operations  again  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 
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Chapter  2 


USAF  Direct  Support  during  the  Korean  War 


Air  power.  .  .should  go  to  the  heart  of  the  industrial  centers  to 

BECOME  REASONABLY  EFFICIENT. .  .IN  MY  OPINION,  THE  PROPER  WAY  TO 
USE  AIR  POWER  IS  INITIALLY  TO  STOP  THE  FLOW  OF  SUPPLIES  AND 
AMMUNITION,  GUNS,  EQUIPMENT  OF  ALL  TYPES,  AT  ITS  SOURCE.  THE 
NEXT  MOST  EFFICIENT  WAY  IS  TO  KNOCK  IT  OUT  ALONG  THE  ROAD  BEFORE 
IT  REACHES  THE  FRONT  LINE.  THE  LEAST  EFFICIENT  WAY  IS  AFTER  IT 
GETS  DUG  IN  AT  THE  FRONT  LINE.  NEVERTHELESS,  THERE  ARE 
REQUIREMENTS  CONSTANTLY  WHERE  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  AIR  POWER  IN 
CLOSE  SUPPORT  IS  NECESSARY. 


General  Hoyt  Vandenberg 


Evolution  of  Direct  Support  Organization  prior  to  Korea 


The  development  and  refinement  of  AAF  direct  support 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  STOPPED  AFTER  THE  END  OF  WWI I .  THE  DROPPING  OF 
THE  ATOMIC  BOMBS  ON  JAPAN  COMBINED  WITH  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  USAF  AS  AN 
INDEPENDENT  SERVICE  IN  1 947  HERALDED  A  NEW  ERA  OF  NUCLEAR  STRATEGIC 
DETERRENCE.  LIMITED  DEFENSE  SPENDING  BUDGETS  COMBINED  WITH  AN  EMPHASIS  ON 
STRATEGIC  BOMBING  RESULTED  IN  FEW  ADVANCES  IN  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES  INCLUDING 
INITIATIVES  TO  IMPROVE  OR  PROVIDE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.  THE  RAPID 
DRAWDOWN  IN  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANPOWER  LIMITED  THE  USAF  MISSION  AS  STATED  BY 

General  Carl  Spaatz: 

TO  PROVIDE  A  LONG-RANGE  STRIKING  FORCE  IN  INSTANT  READINESS  AND 
WITH  THE  POWER  AND  CAPACITY  TO  DESTROY  THE  STOREHOUSE  OF 
ENEMY  WEAPONS  AND  THEREAFTER  TO  REDUCE  THE  ENEMY’S  INDUSTRIAL 
CAPACITY  AND  WAR-MAKING  POTENTIAL  AND  TO  PROVIDE  IN  PEACETIME  A 
MINIMUM  ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  PROMPT  AND  RAPID  EXPANSION  FROM 
PEACE  TO  WAR. 


39  House,  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948:  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  80th  Congress,  1st  session,  1947,  600. 
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Tactical  air  forces  fell  victim  to  the  massive  drawdown  after  WWII  as  AAF 
STRENGTH  DROPPED  FROM  A  PEAK  OF  ALMOST  2.5  MILLION  PERSONNEL  TO  305,000  BY 
June  1 946  and  the  number  of  aircraft  fell  from  80,000  to  fewer  than 
40, 000. 40  While  the  introduction  of  FM  31-35  in  1946  restated  the  combat 
LESSONS  OF  WWII  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  FM  100-20,  THE  USAAF  LEADERSHIP  IGNORED 
THE  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JOINT  AIR-GROUND  DOCTRINE  AND  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
ORGANIZATION.41 

When  the  USAF  achieved  independence  in  1947,  the  doctrine  spelled 
OUT  IN  FM  31-35  REMAINED  THE  SAME  AS  THE  USAF  ASSUMED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
PROVIDING  DIRECT  AIR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARMY,  BUT  WORDS  DID  NOT  EQUAL 
CAPABILITY.42  T HE  NEWLY  FORMED  TACTICAL  AlR  COMMAND  (TAC)  TOOK  ON  THE  ROLE 
OF  TRAINING  AND  EQUIPPING  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES,  BUT  DOCTRINAL  DEVELOPMENT 
REMAINED  DORMANT  PRIOR  TO  THE  KOREAN  WAR.  JUST  AS  THE  AAF  HAD  DONE  LITTLE 
TO  DEVELOP  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  PRIOR  TO  WWII,  THE  NEW  USAF 
DISPLAYED  LITTLE  INITIATIVE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  TO  MEET 
THE  DEMANDS  OF  FUTURE  CONFLICTS.  THE  NORTH  KOREAN  INVASION  OF  SOUTH 

Korea  did  little  to  immediately  improve  direct  support  organization.  Allan 
Millet  noted,  “Coordination  between  the  services  was  minimal;  roles  and 

MISSIONS  BECAME  INDISTINCT  AND  OVERLAPPING;  THE  LACK  OF  PREPAREDNESS  FOR 
WAR  ENSURED  CONFUSION,  FRUSTRATION,  AND  INEFFICIENCY.”43  IN  MOST  RESPECTS 
THE  COMBAT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  USAF  DURING  KOREA  DUPLICATED  THOSE  USED 
WITH  SUCCESS  DURING  WWII.44  AIRMEN  ENTERED  THE  CONFLICT  WITH  TRAINING, 
EQUIPMENT,  AND  DOCTRINE  ALMOST  IDENTICAL  TO  THAT  EMPLOYED  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELDS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE  A  HALF  DECADE  PRIOR. 

Direct  Support  Organization  during  Korea 


40  Tactical  Air  Command,  DCS  Plans,  Directorate  of  Studies  and  Analysis,  History  of  USAF  CAS 
Command  and  Control  (Langley  AFB:  Tactical  Air  Command,  1973),  32. 

41  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  33. 

42  Allan  R.  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Cooling  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990)  349. 

43  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  353. 

44  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  34. 
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Direct  support  operations  and  organization  in  Korea  closely 

FOLLOWED  THE  USAAF  EXPERIENCE  FROM  WWII.  CENTRALIZED  COMMAND  REMAINED 
WITH  THE  THEATER  AIR  COMMANDER  WITH  A  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCE  ASSIGNED  TO 
SUPPORT  EACH  ARMY  GROUP  OR  FIELD  ARMY.  T HE  LOWEST  LEVEL  OF  USAF 
DECENTRALIZATION  IN  DETERMINING  AIRPOWER  PRIORITIES  RESIDED  WITH  THE  TACTICAL 
AIR  FORCE  COMMANDER  WORKING  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  HIS  GROUND  COUNTERPART.45 

Tactical  air  force  and  army  headquarters  staff  personnel  operated  out  of 
a  Joint  Operations  Center  (JOC)  to  coordinate  air-ground  operations.  The 

JOC  WAS  THE  CONTROL  CENTER  FOR  THE  AIR-GROUND  OPERATIONS  BETWEEN  A  FIELD 
ARMY  AND  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCE.46  SEVENTH  AlR  FORCE  ASSIGNED  NEWLY  FORMED 

Tactical  Air  Control  Parties  (TACP)  to  lower  army  command  echelons  to 

ACCOMPLISH  LIAISON  DUTIES  AND  PROVIDE  CLOSE  CONTROL  OF  CAS  AIRCRAFT 
ANALOGOUS  TO  ASPS  IN  WWII.  FAR  EASTERN  AlR  FORCES  (FEAF)  HEADQUARTERS 
ESTABLISHED  A  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  CENTER  (TACC),  SIMILAR  TO  THE  TCC 
EMPLOYED  DURING  WWII,  NEXT  TO  THE  JOC  TO  ACCOMPLISH  AIRCRAFT  CONTROL  AND 
WARNING  DUTIES  (SEE  FIGURE  2). 47 


45  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  347. 

46  Riley  Sunderland,  Evolution  of  Command  and  Control  Doctrine  for  Close  Air  Support  (Washington, 
D.C.:  USAF,  1973)  23.  Sunderland  states,  “The  JOC  provided  the  interface  for  theater  level  integration  of 
tactical  air  power  into  the  ground  commander’s  scheme  of  maneuver.  Comprised  of  an  air-ground 
operations  section  for  the  Army  to  provide  requests  for  air  support  and  a  combat  operations  section  for  the 
USAF  to  plan  and  control  direct  supporting  aircraft,  the  JOC,  tactical  air  force  headquarters  and  field  army 
command  post  were  normally  located  close  together  for  easier  coordination  and  communication.” 

47  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  35. 
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Korea  Air-Ground  Operations  system 
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Figure  2 

Source:  Sunderland,  Evolution  of  Command  and  Control  Doctrine  for  Close  Air  Support, 
23.  Diagram  produced  by  author  from  information  presented  in  figure  3. 

The  TACC  expanded  upon  the  TCC  mission  from  WWII  by  providing  the 

CAPABILITY  FOR  THE  TACTICAL  AIR  COMMANDER  TO  CONTROL  THEATER  AIR  FORCES. 

Tactical  Air  Direction  Posts  (TADPs)  equipped  with  specialized  radars  and 

RADIOS  PROVIDED  DIRECT  CONTROL  FOR  CAS  DURING  INCLEMENT  WEATHER  AND  NIGHT 
OPERATIONS.  FACS  UTILIZING  THE  T-6  AIRCRAFT  (“MOSQUITOES”)  OPERATED  IN  THE 
SAME  ROLE  AS  THE  HORSEFLY  AIRCRAFT  OF  WWII.  ONE  ADDITION  TO  THE  COMMAND 
AND  CONTROL  STRUCTURE  INVOLVED  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  C-47S  EQUIPPED  WITH  EXTRA 
VHF  RADIO  SETS  TO  ACT  AS  AIRBORNE  RELAY  STATIONS  TO  RESOLVE  THE  LINE  OF  SIGHT 
COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  CAUSED  BY  THE  KOREAN  MOUNTAINS.  THE  COMMAND  AND 
CONTROL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  TACTICAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM  COMPRISED  OF  THE  TACC, 

TADCs,  and  TACPs  fell  under  the  responsibility  of  the  502d  Tactical 
Control  Group,  which  deployed  to  Korea  in  fall  of  1 950  in  order  to  provide 

THEATER  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL.  T HE  502D  COMMENCED  OPERATIONS  ON  1  0 

October,  absorbing  500  airmen  already  in  theater  to  establish  the  605th  and 
61  64th  Tactical  Control  Squadrons,  606th,  607th,  and  61  32d  Aircraft 
Control  and  Warning  Squadrons.48  Elements  of  the  502d  provided  the  initial 


48  History  of  the  502-  Tactical  Control  Group.  25  June  1950  to  31  October  1950,  K-EP-TACT-502-HI 
50/06/25  -  50/10/31,  IRIS  No.  445782,  in  USAF  Collection,  AFHRA. 
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RADARS,  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PERSONNEL  TO  SETUP  AND  RUN  THE 

Tactical  Air  Control  System  to  integrate  and  control  tactical  air  power  on 
the  Korean  battlefield.  However,  the  502d  unit  history  cited  early 

CHALLENGES:  “NUMEROUS  PERSONNEL  SHORTAGES,  PARTICULARLY  IN  TECHNICAL 
SKILLED  PEOPLE  EXISTED  AT  THIS  TIME.”49 

Many  of  the  problems  that  plagued  the  development  and  employment 

OF  TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  WWI I  REEMERGED  AT  THE  START  OF 

the  Korean  War.  The  absence  of  joint  doctrine  and  operating  procedures 

LED  TO  EARLY  COMMUNICATION  AND  COORDINATION  PROBLEMS  BETWEEN  THE  ARMY 

and  Air  Force  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control  System 

AT  THE  END  OF  1 951 .  MANY  AlR  FORCE  PERSONNEL  LACKED  TRAINING  AND 
PROFICIENCY  IN  TACTICAL  AIR  OPERATIONS  PRIOR  TO  THE  KOREAN  WAR.  DURING  THE 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CONFLICT  USAF  PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  AD  HOC  PROCEDURES  AND 
DREW  ON  WWI  I  EXPERIENCE.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  T-6  AIRCRAFT 
RESULTED  AS  A  SOLUTION  TO  WORK  AROUND  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  SINCE  THERE 
WAS  NO  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  STRUCTURE  TO  DIRECT  CAS  AIRCRAFT  TO  CRITICAL 
AREAS  ON  THE  FRONT.  ONE  T-6  CONTROLLER  STATED,  “THERE  WAS  NO  DEFINITE 
SYSTEM.  T HE  ONLY  THING  WE  HAD  WAS  A  AERONAUTICAL  CHART  AND  A  RADIO. . .  WE 
WENT  INTO  THE  BACK  OF  ENEMY  LINES  AND  RECONNOITERED  THE  ROADS. .  .WE  SAW 
SOME  TANKS,  GOT  ON  EACH  RADIO  CHANNEL  UNTIL  WE  GOT  FIGHTERS  IN  THE 
CHOCHIWON  AREA,  AND  ANY  FIGHTER  WHO  HEARD  US  WOULD  GIVE  US  A  CALL  AND  WE 
WOULD  GIVE  THEM  THE  TARGET.”50  WHILE  AIRMEN  RESPONDED  TO  FILL  THE  COMBAT 
NEED  FOR  DIRECT  SUPPORT,  THEY  LACKED  BOTH  THE  EQUIPMENT  AND  THE  TRAINING  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  THE  MISSION.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  TAC’S  ONLY  CONTROL  ORGANIZATION,  THE 

502d  Tactical  Control  Group,  earned  a  paltry  thirty  percent  effectiveness 

RATING  BY  INSPECTORS  DURING  A  PRE-WAR  INSPECTION.51  FAILURE  OF  THE  USAF  TO 
CONTINUE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WWI  I  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  RESULTED  IN  THE 


49  History  of  the  502nd  Tactical  Control  Group.  25  June  1950  to  31  October  1950,  K-EP-TACT-502-HI 
50/06/25  -  50/10/31,  IRIS  No.  445782,  in  USAF  Collection,  AFHRA. 

50  Robert  Futrell,  The  USAF  in  Korea  1950-1953  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  2000) 
83. 

51  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  349. 
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LACK  OF  CAS  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  CAPABILITY  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  KOREAN 

War. 

Prompted  into  action  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  obvious  need 

FOR  BETTER  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  TAC  AND  ARMY  FIELD 

Forces  published  a  doctrinal  tract  to  improve  air-ground  operations,  Joint 
Training  Directive  for  Air-Ground  Operations  (JTD)  on  1  September  1950. 
While  neither  the  Air  Staff  nor  Army  Staff  accepted  JTD  as  service  policy 

OR  JOINT  DOCTRINE,  BOTH  ALLOWED  ITS  USE  IN  THE  KOREAN  WAR  ZONE.  JTD 
PROVIDED  AMPLIFICATION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES,  MEANS,  AND  PROCEDURES 
SET  FORTH  IN  FM  31 -35. 52  FOR  EXAMPLE,  JTD  GUIDANCE  DIRECTED  THE  ARMY  TO 
CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  THE  COMMUNICATION  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TACTICAL  AIR  REQUEST 

network.  The  JTD  stated,  “The  division  G-3  air  officer,  the  S-3  officer  of 

COMBAT  COMMANDS  OR  REGIMENTS,  AND  THE  S-3  AIR  OFFICERS  OF  INFANTRY, 

ARMORED  INFANTRY,  AND  ARMORED  BATTALIONS  ARE  PROVIDED  SPECIAL  RADIO 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT  WITHIN 

THE  DIVISION.”53  In  contrast,  the  USAF  received  responsibility  to  create  and 

MAINTAIN  THE  TACTICAL  AIR  DIRECTION  NETWORK  TO  EXECUTE  CONTROL  OF  CAS  ON 
THE  BATTLEFIELD.  THE  SEPARATION  OF  COMMUNICATION  CHANNELS  PREVENTED 
DECENTRALIZED  CONTROL  BELOW  THE  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCE  LEVEL  AND  RESULTED  IN 
MANY  EXAMPLES  OF  POOR  CAS  INTEGRATION  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.54  THE  FEAF 

Report  on  the  Korean  War  stated,  “At  the  start  of  the  war,  many  ground 

FORCE  PERSONNEL  APPARENTLY  DID  NOT  REALIZE  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  PROVIDE 
COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THEIR  UNITS  AND  THE  JOC,  NOR  DID  THEY  ALWAYS  COMPLY 
WITH  THE  COORDINATION  PROCEDURES  ESTABLISHED  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  AIR-GROUND 


52  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  33. 

53  Joint  Training  Directive  for  Air-Ground  Operations  (Fort  Monroe:  Office,  Chief,  Army  Field  Forces, 
Langley  AFB:  Headquarters,  Tactical  Air  Command,  1  September  1950)  140. 

54  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  394.  Millett  notes,  “The  JOC-AGOS  system  of  processing  all  missions 
insured  that  sorties  often  arrived  too  late  to  provide  timely  support  to  beleaguered  ground  troops.  The  JOC 
communications  system  again  proved  too  centralized  and  slow,  and  not  one  air  request  from  II  ROK  Coips 
came  through  normal  channels.  In  addition,  the  principal  Eighth  Army  officers  in  the  JOC  found 
themselves  ill-informed  of  the  tactical  situation  by  both  their  Air  Force  counterparts  and  their  own 
subordinates. 
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TACTICAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM.”55  BY  THE  END  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR,  AN  ARMY  SOLUTION 
TO  THIS  PROBLEM  INVOLVED  CREATING  ADDITIONAL  TACPS  AND  EMPLOYING  THEM 
DOWN  TO  THE  BATTALION  LEVEL  TO  IMPROVE  DECENTRALIZED  CAS  EXECUTION  AND 
COORDINATION.56  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  THE  LEVEL  OF  TACP  SUPPORT  DESIRED  BY 

the  Army,  the  USAF  and  Army  agreed  on  a  compromise  in  which  the  Army 

PROVIDED  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  WHILE  THE  USAF 
FURNISHED  THE  FORWARD  AlR  CONTROLLER  (FAC).57  HOWEVER,  THE  ARMY 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  FIFTEEN  FACS  PER  DIVISION  RESULTED  IN  THE  NEED  FOR  OVER  360 
PILOTS,  FAR  IN  EXCESS  OF  USAF  CAPABILITIES.58  UNFORTUNATELY  MANY  OF  THESE 
AIR-GROUND  COORDINATION  ISSUES  STEMMED  FROM  THE  FACT  THE  AlR  FORCE  DID  NOT 
HAVE  THE  EQUIPMENT  OR  TRAINED  PERSONNEL  IN  PLACE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  LEVEL  OF 

support  the  Army  desired. 


Equipment 


Inadequate  or  obsolete  equipment  also  played  a  key  role  in  the  poor 

COORDINATION  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  EMPLOYMENT  DURING  THE 
EARLY  STAGES  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR.  TACPS  RADIO  JEEPS  PROVED  VULNERABLE  TO 
ENEMY  FIRE  AND  ROUGH  TERRAIN  AND  THEIR  PORTABLE  RADIOS  PROVED  UNRELIABLE.59 


55  Gen  Otto  P.  Weyland,  FEAF  Report  on  the  Korean  War  Vol  II  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  1954)  page 
88,  K-EP-TACT-502-HI,  IRIS  No.  445782,  in  USAF  Collection,  AFHRA. 

56  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  398.  Millet  states,  “Division  commanders  supported  the  proposal  to  assign 
one  TACP  to  each  maneuver  battalion  and  to  fuse  the  air  request  and  air  direction  functions  in  the  TACP, 
which  would  communicate  requests  directly  to  the  JOC  or  only  through  a  division  FSCC.  Air  Force 
commanders  resisted  the  move  to  multiply  the  TACPs  and  enlarge  their  functions.  They  experimented  with 
putting  FACs  in  helicopters,  but  decided  the  ground  fire  risk  was  too  great.  They  also  argued  that  the 
Army’s  use  of  air  support  was  so  wasteful  that  the  Air  Force  should  make  no  special  concessions  until 
ground  commanders  became  more  competent  in  planning  air  support.  Even  though  the  Army  now  supplied 
all  the  equipment  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  TACP,  the  Air  Force  saw  no  profit  in  providing  experienced 
fighter-bomber  pilots  for  FACs  if  the  Army  did  not  use  their  skills  well.” 

57  Futrell,  The  USAF  in  Korea  1950-1953,  708.  Robert  Futrell  states,  “In  a  change  designed  to  simplify  the 
support  of  the  front-line  parties  the  USAF  and  U.S.  Army  on  2  July  1953  agreed  that  the  Army  would 
provide  the  equipment  and  enlisted  personnel  of  tactical  air-control  parties  but  that  the  Air  Force  would 
continue  to  furnish  the  forward  air  controller.” 

58  Futrell,  The  USAF  in  Korea  1950-1953,  708.  Robert  Futrell  states,  “Since  both  the  Air  force  and  the 
Marines  agreed  that  a  FAC  had  to  be  a  pilot  of  flight-leader  proficiency,  the  Army  requirements  for  fifteen 
FACs  per  division  would  have  required  the  Fifth  Air  Force  to  provide  364  pilots  for  FAC  duty  in  Korea. 
Such  a  requirement-even  for  pilots  who  were  not  of  flight-leader  caliber-would  have  been  extremely 
expensive  in  Korea.” 

59  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  364. 
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These  problems  shifted  the  burden  of  controlling  strikes  to  the  hastily 

FORMED  AIRBORNE  FACS  FLYING  ILL  EQUIPPED  WWII  ERA  L-5  OBSERVATION  AIRCRAFT. 

The  FACs  quickly  switched  to  the  T-6  Texan  equipped  with  radios  that  could 

HANDLE  GROUND  REQUESTS  AS  WELL  AS  DIRECT  FIGHTER-BOMBERS.60  T HE  LACK  OF 
ADEQUATE  EQUIPMENT  LED  TO  COMMUNICATION  ISSUES  IN  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  COMMUNICATION  LIMITATIONS  AFFECTED  THE  ENTIRE 
TACTICAL  AIR  REQUEST  AND  DIRECTION  SYSTEM.  THE  TACPS,  T-6,  AND  FIGHTER- 
BOMBERS  ALL  COMMUNICATED  ON  AN  8-CHANNEL  ARC-3  RADIO,  WHILE  COORDINATION 

with  Army  units  depended  on  the  less  reliable  SCR-300.61  FACs  preferred 

TO  STRIKE  AT  TARGETS  WELL  FORWARD  OF  FRIENDLY  TROOP  POSITIONS  TO  LIMIT  THE 
POTENTIAL  OF  FRATRICIDE  DUE  TO  POOR  COMMUNICATIONS.  ADDITIONALLY,  TACC 
ELEMENTS,  INCLUDING  THE  502D  TACTICAL  CONTROL  GROUP,  DEPLOYED  WITH  THE 
SAME  RADAR  SETS  UTILIZED  DURING  WWI I .  ONE  USAF  STUDY  NOTED,  “T HE 
EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE  WAS  THAT  USED  IN  WWII  AND  WAS  NOT  SUITABLE  FOR  USE  IN 
THE  RUGGED  KOREAN  TERRAIN. ..PERSONNEL  WERE  NOT  QUALIFIED  TO  PERFORM  THE 
HIGHLY  TECHNICAL  MAINTENANCE  THAT  WAS  REQUIRED  FOR  OPERATION  OF  THE 
EQUIPMENT.”62  THE  ISSUE  OF  OBSOLETE  EQUIPMENT  AND  LOW  QUALITY  OF  PERSONNEL 
TRAINING  PRIOR  TO  THE  START  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR  REFLECTED  THE  LACK  OF  AlR 

Force  interest  in  the  development  of  tactical  air  power  employment 
FOLLOWING  WWII. 

Combat  operations  and  direct  support  experience  during  the  Korean 
War  did  little  to  change  or  improve  the  organization  of  direct  support  units 

AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE.  WHILE  THE  USAF  EMPLOYED  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  DEVELOPED  DURING  WWII  AND  MODIFIED  BY  JTD  WITH 
SOME  DEGREE  OF  SUCCESS,  USAF  LEADERS  SUBSEQUENTLY  IGNORED  SEVERAL 
IMPORTANT  LESSONS  BROUGHT  OUT  AT  THE  AlR-GROUND  CONFERENCE  AT  FIFTH  AlR 

Force  upon  conclusion  of  combat  operations.63  Each  of  the  lessons  dealt 


60  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  364. 

61  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  364. 

62  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the  USAF  in  Korea  (Maxwell  AFB:  Air  University,  30  July  1951)  12. 

63  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  394.  Proposed  changes  to  the 
air  request  and  air  control  system  as  spelled  out  in  the  JTD  doctrine  after  the  Air-Ground  Operations 
Conference  in  Seoul  August  8  to  22,  1953: 
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WITH  IMPROVING  AIR-GROUND  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  TO  FACILITATE  BETTER  AND 
FASTER  INTEGRATION  OF  CAS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  THE  GROUND  FORCE 
COMMANDERS  WANTED  CHANGES  TO  INCREASE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  CURRENT  CAS 
REQUEST  AND  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM.  HOWEVER,  USAF  LEADERS  REMAINED 
FOCUSED  ON  THE  MISSIONS  OF  STRATEGIC  BOMBING  AND  INTERDICTION  AND  DID  NOT 
WANT  TO  DRAW  LIMITED  ASSETS  AWAY  FROM  THESE  TO  SUPPORT  CAS.  AS  IN  WWII, 

THE  USAF  CONTINUED  TO  PUT  CAS  AS  THE  LOWEST  PRIORITY  MISSION  BEHIND  AIR 
SUPERIORITY  AND  INTERDICTION.  SEVERAL  FACTORS  INFLUENCED  THE  DECISION  TO 
IGNORE  COMBAT  LESSONS  FROM  THE  KOREAN  WAR.  MANY  MILITARY  AND  POLITICAL 
LEADERS  FELT  THAT  KOREA  WAS  A  DIVERSION  FROM  THE  REAL  SOVIET  THREAT  IN 

Europe  and  the  style  of  war  fought  in  Korea  was  unique  and  would  not 

APPLY  ELSEWHERE.  GENERAL  GEORGE  STRATEMEYER  WARNED  THAT  THE  KOREAN 
CONFLICT  PRESENTED  LESSONS  UNIQUE  TO  THAT  THEATER  AND  IT  WOULD  MAKE  A  POOR 
MODEL  FOR  PLANNING  FUTURE  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS.64  GENERAL 
STRATEMEYER  CLEARLY  STATED,  “THE  POINT  I  WANT  TO  MAKE  IS:  THE  WAR  HAS  BEEN 
FOUGHT  WITH  A  MINOR  POWER  AGAINST  A  VERY  AGGRESSIVE  GROUND  OPPONENT  AND  IF 
WE  ARE  NOT  CAREFUL,  PEOPLE  BACK  HOME  IN  THE  PENTAGON  WILL  DRAW  CONCLUSIONS 
FROM  THIS  WAR  WHICH  WILL  NOT  BE  TRUE.”65  FURTHER,  THE  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMIES 

of  President  Eisenhower’s  “New  Look”  policy  after  the  Korean  War  also 

PLAYED  A  ROLE  AS  IT  DROVE  THE  SERVICES  TO  COMPETE  AGAINST  EACH  OTHER  FOR 
LIMITED  BUDGET  DOLLARS.  CHARLES  WILSON,  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER’S  SECRETARY 

1 .  Once  the  theater  air  commander  had  decided  on  the  relative  importance  of  all  air  missions,  the 
JOC  should  allocate  a  set  number  of  sorties  to  ground  corps  commanders  and  pass  control  of  the 
sorties  to  a  subordinate  TADC  run  by  an  air  officer.  The  corps  could  communicate  directly 
through  the  AGOS  to  the  supporting  aviation  units.  In  an  emergency  the  JOC  could  override 
corps-determined  sorties. 

2.  The  corps  TADC/FSCC  could  manage  its  sorties  so  that  aircraft  checked  in  on  a  pre-determined 
time-table  for  pre-planned  strikes,  but  would  be  predictably  available  for  emergency  missions. 

The  existence  of  pre-planned  missions  ensured  that  the  corps  would  not  make  up  trivial  sorties  just 
to  use  its  aircraft. 

3.  The  air  request  system  had  to  be  decentralized  and  simplified,  especially  for  emergency  missions. 
Whether  the  request  came  from  a  ground  officer  or  air  officer,  it  should  go  directly  to  the  corps 
TADC/FSCC.  Intervening  echelons  of  command  should  monitor  the  tactical  air  request  net,  but 
not  intervene  except  in  emergencies. 

64  Robert  Futrell,  Ideas,  Concepts,  Doctrine:  Basic  Thinking  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  1907-1960 
(Maxwell  AFB:  Air  University  Press,  1989),  346. 

65  Lt.  Gen.  George  Stratemeyer,  The  Three  Wars  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  His  Korean  War 
Diary’ ,  ed  William  T.  Y’Blood  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  1999),  218. 
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of  Defense,  called  the  service  chiefs  together  in  1 953  to  emphasize  the 

POINT  THAT  THE  US  ALREADY  POSSESSED  THE  MILITARY  STRENGTH  TO  DETER  FUTURE 
ADVERSARIES  AND  STATED,  “ANY  ATTACK  ON  THIS  NATION  WOULD  BE  FOOLHARDY  IN  THE 
EXTREME.”66  AS  A  RESULT,  THE  USAF  REMAINED  FIRMLY  FOCUSED  ON  SAC  AND  ITS 
MISSION  OF  NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE  WHILE  DISPLAYING  A  DECLINING  INTEREST  IN 
TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  AND  CAS. 

In  the  wake  of  Korea,  the  USAF  disbanded  many  of  the  direct  support 

ASSETS,  EVEN  ELIMINATING  THE  FAC  SYSTEM  OF  AIR  DIRECTION.67  THE  DRAWDOWN  OF 
TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  ASSETS  COMBINED  WITH  THE  FAILURE  TO  DRAFT  NEW  JOINT 
DOCTRINE  ON  CAS  PROCEDURES  RESULTED  IN  THE  ARMY  ANNOUNCING  IN  JANUARY 
1 955  THAT  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  JTD  HAD  BEEN  REPUDIATED  BY  THE  AlR  FORCE  AND 
THEREFORE  NO  LONGER  GUIDED  ARMY  EMPLOYMENT.68  GENERAL  MATTHEW  RlDGWAY, 

the  Army’s  Chief  of  Staff  stated,  “The  JTD  used  in  the  Korean  War  contained 

VIEWS  ON  COMMAND  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  SERVICE  RELATIONSHIPS  WHICH  THE 

Department  of  the  Army  could  no  longer  accept  in  regard  to  air-ground 
operations.”69  Both  the  Army  and  the  USAF  failed  to  build  a  direct  support 

SYSTEM  FOR  FUTURE  WARS  BASED  UPON  THE  LESSONS  OF  JTD  EMPLOYMENT  IN  KOREA. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean  War,  USAF  military  forces  focused  and 

PREPARED  FOR  AN  ALL  OUT  NUCLEAR  EXCHANGE  AND  DID  LITTLE  TO  DEVELOP  TACTICAL 
CAPABILITY  OR  ORGANIZATION  UNTIL  THE  1 960S  AND  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  VIETNAM 

War. 

The  USAF  entered  the  Korean  War  unprepared  for  the  integration  of 

AIR  AND  LAND  POWER  UPON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  DESPITE  THE  OVERWHELMING  AMOUNT 
OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  FROM  THE  WWII  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE, 
USAF  LEADERS  APPLIED  LITTLE  TIME  OR  THOUGHT  TO  THE  CONTINUED  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  TO  IMPROVE  INTEGRATION  WITH  THE  ARMY. 

Budgetary  concerns  combined  with  limited  assets  and  a  primary  focus  on  the 

ROLE  OF  SAC  IN  THE  YEARS  BETWEEN  WWII  AND  KOREA  LEFT  THE  USAF  ILL- 


66  Futrell,  Ideas,  Concepts,  Doctrine ,  424. 

67  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  399. 

68  Millett,  “Korea,  1950-1953,”  399. 

69  Sunderland,  Evolution  of  Command  and  Control  Doctrine  for  Close  Air  Support,  32. 
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PREPARED  TO  CONDUCT  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS  AT  THE  START  OF  THE  KOREAN 

War.  The  USAF  entered  the  conflict  with  poorly  trained  direct  support 

FORCES  EQUIPPED  WITH  OBSOLETE  MATERIAL  FROM  WWII.  WHILE  BOTH  THE  USAF 

and  Army  worked  on  the  development  of  FM  31-35  and  JTD,  neither  accepted 

THEM  AS  THE  STANDARD  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SERVICES.  hlOWEVER, 
JUST  AS  IN  WWII  A  DECADE  EARLIER,  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY  FORCED  USAF 
LEADERS  TO  PLACE  MORE  EMPHASIS  ON  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Once  again  WWII  battlefield  experience  provided  the  foundation  for 

THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM  TO  INTEGRATE  AND 
CONTROL  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  IN  SUPPORT  OF  GROUND  FORCES.  UNLIKE  THE  AAF 
EXPERIENCE  IN  WWII,  THE  USAF  DID  LITTLE  TO  IMPROVE  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
ORGANIZATION  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR.  ONCE  A  WORKING  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  SYSTEM  WAS  IN  PLACE,  THE  USAF  DID  LITTLE  TO  IMPROVE  IT.  FURTHERMORE, 
THE  USAF  FAILED  TO  DRAW  LESSONS  FROM  THE  KOREAN  WAR  TO  CONTINUE  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  FUTURE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION.  USAF  LEADERS 
CONVINCED  THEMSELVES  THAT  THE  LESSONS  FROM  KOREA  WOULD  NOT  APPLY  TO  LAND 

war  in  Europe.  Based  on  the  unique  circumstances  of  the  conflict,  many 

USAF  LEADERS  SUCH  AS  l_T.  GEN.  STRATEMEYER  FELT  IT  WOULD  BE  VERY  EASY  TO 
DRAW  THE  WRONG  CONCLUSION  FROM  THE  WAR  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AIR 
POWER  IN  FUTURE  CONFLICTS.  T HIS  VIEW  WORKING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  BUDGETARY 
DEMANDS  AND  THE  EMPHASIS  OF  DEFENSE  ON  THE  CHEAP  THROUGH  NUCLEAR 
DETERRENCE  RESULTED  IN  THE  NEAR  COMPLETE  ABANDONMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
FORCES  AFTER  THE  KOREAN  WAR.  JUST  AS  THE  AAF  HAD  DONE  AT  THE  END  OF  WWII, 
THE  USAF  FAILED  TO  TAKE  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  LESSONS  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR  AND 
APPLY  THEM  TO  DEVELOP  ORGANIZATION  FOR  FUTURE  CONFLICTS.  T HIS  SITUATION 
WOULD  CAUSE  THE  USAF  TO  RE-DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
ORGANIZATION  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  VIETNAM  AND  THE  COLD  WAR. 
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Chapter  3 


Evolution  of  Direct  Support  Organization  during  the  Cold  War 


I  HAVE  LONG  BELIEVED  THAT  SINCE  THERE  EXISTS  IN  THE  ARMY  AND  THE 

Air  Force  a  unique  complementary  relationship  to  conduct 

WARFARE  ON  THE  LANDMASS,  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  THAT  A  CLOSE 
RELATIONSHIP  EXIST,  AT  ALL  LEVELS,  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SERVICES.  THE 

Army’s  recent  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  has  further 

REINFORCED  MY  BELIEF  IN  THE  ESSENTIALITY  OF  CLOSE  WORKING  TIES 

with  the  Air  Force...  The  problem  that  George  Brown  and  I  both 

FACE,  IS  HOW  TO  CARRY  OVER  THIS  COMMONALITY  OF  PURPOSE  WHICH 
EXISTED  SO  CLEARLY  IN  VIETNAM,  AS  IT  HAS  IN  OTHER  OPERATIONAL 
SETTINGS,  INTO  THE  ENTIRE  FABRIC  OF  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 

two  Services. 


Abrams 


General  Creighton 


Direct  support  organization  took  a  giant  leap  forward  in  the  1 960s 

WITH  THE  EXPANSION  OF  TACTICAL  FORCES  TO  OFFSET  THE  SOVIET  CONVENTIONAL 
ADVANTAGE  IN  EUROPE  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  BUILDUP  OF  FORCES  IN  SOUTHEAST 

Asia  (SEA).  President  Kennedy’s  advocacy  of  the  concept  of  flexible 

RESPONSE  FUELED  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TACTICAL  FORCES  BY  PROMOTING 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  “REDRESS  THE 
IMBALANCE”  BETWEEN  NUCLEAR  AND  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES.70  FACED  WITH 
INCREASING  PRESSURE  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AND  THE  ARMY  OVER 
CAS  ISSUES,  THE  USAF  CONDUCTED  A  JOINT  EXAMINATION  WITH  THE  ARMY  TO 
EXAMINE  CAS  TOPICS  RELATED  TO  TTPS,  TRAINING  AND  INDOCTRINATION,  RESOURCES, 
COMMAND  RELATIONSHIPS,  AND  TYPE  OF  CAS  AIRCRAFT.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  THE 
USAF  FACED  A  GROWING  CONFLICT  IN  SEA  IN  WHICH  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  PLAYED  AN 
EVER  INCREASING  ROLE  IN  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  GROUND  FORCES.  T HE 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  ALSO  PROPELLED  THE 
INTEGRATION  OF  AlR  FORCE  WEATHER  AND  MOBILITY  ASSETS  PROVIDING  THEATER 

70  John  J.  Sbrega,  “Southeast  Asia,”  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  CAS,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Cooling  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  Flistory,  1990)  413. 
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LEVEL  COMBAT  SUPPORT.  AlR  FORCE  WEATHER  UNITS  AND  THEATER  AIRLIFT  ASSETS 
PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  GREW  IN  IMPORTANCE  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET 
THE  DEMANDS  OF  RAPIDLY  DEPLOYABLE  MECHANIZED  FORCES.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

Tactical  Air  Control  Partiers  (TACP),  Combat  Weather  T eams  (CWT),  and 
Tactical  Airlift  Liaison  Officers  (TALO)  forces  during  the  Vietnam  War 

PROVIDED  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  FURTHER  EVOLUTION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
ORGANIZATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  COLD  WAR  AND  INTO  THE  1  990S. 

Direct  Support  Organization  in  Vietnam 

Just  as  in  WWII  and  Korea,  the  USAF  established  a  Tactical  Air 
Control  System  in  Vietnam  based  on  the  model  of  centralized  control  and 

DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  TO  DIRECT  AIR  OPERATIONS.  THE  SENIOR  AIR  COMMANDER 

at  the  Air  Operations  Center  (AOC)  controlled  the  early  TACS  in  SEA,  with 
an  Air  Support  Operation  Centers  (ASOC)  collocated  at  the  Corps 

HEADQUARTERS  PROVIDING  FORWARD  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  FOR  CAS  AND  TACTICAL 
AIR  RECONNAISSANCE.71  AlR  LIAISON  OFFICERS  (ALO)  AND  FACS  INTEGRATED  AT  THE 

Corps  level,  moved  to  lower  command  echelons  to  coordinate  as  required, 

AND  WORKED  UNDER  THE  DIRECT  SUPERVISION  OF  AN  ASOC  DIRECTOR.  CONTROL  AND 

Reporting  Centers  (CRC)  and  Control  and  Reporting  Posts  (CRP)  provided 

RADAR  AND  COMMUNICATION  CONTROL  THROUGHOUT  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  (FIGURE  3). 

The  USAF  established  a  Tactical  Air  Control  System  into  South  Vietnam  in 
1962  AND  PULLED  ALOS  AND  FACS  FROM  FIFTH  AlR  FORCE  TO  MAN  THE 
ORGANIZATION.72 


71  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  53. 

72  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  59. 
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Figure  3 

Source:  Created  by  author. 

By  1 965  the  USAF  fully  established  a  Tactical  Air  Control  System  in 

THEATER,  HOWEVER  THE  NOMENCLATURE  FOR  AOC  CHANGED  BACK  TO  TACC  AND  THE 
ASOC  CHANGED  TO  DIRECT  AlR  SUPPORT  CENTER  (DASC).  ADDITIONALLY,  THE  TERM 
TACP  BECAME  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  ALO  AND  FAC  TEAMS  WORKING  IN  THE  FIELD 

with  the  Army.  As  US  military  involvement  in  Vietnam  grew,  the  T heater  Air 
Control  System  expanded  to  provide  improved  coverage  throughout  the 
country.  The  USAF  collocated  DASCs  with  the  five  Corps  throughout 
South  Vietnam  to  control  the  execution  of  CAS.73  Additionally,  TACPs 

EXPANDED  TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  COVERAGE  AT  DIVISION,  BRIGADE,  AND  BATTALION 
LEVELS.  TACPS  NORMALLY  CONSISTED  OF  AN  ALO,  WHO  WAS  THE  SENIOR  MEMBER  OF 
THE  PARTY  AND  A  QUALIFIED  FAC  WHO  ACCOMPLISHED  THE  DETAILED  AIR-GROUND 
COORDINATION  AT  THE  ARMY  COMMAND  POST.  T HE  PARTY  ALSO  CONSISTED  OF  ONE  OR 
TWO  JUNIOR  FACS  WHO  PROVIDED  THE  CONTROL  FOR  CAS  MISSIONS  AND  THREE  TO 
FIVE  ENLISTED  RADIO  OPERATORS.  THE  ALO  ADVISED  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  ON 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  CAPABILITIES  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  AND  SUPERVISED  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  TACP.74 

T HE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  JOINT  AlR  GROUND  SYSTEM  (JAGOS)  MELDED 

the  Army  Air  Ground  Operations  System  with  the  established  Tactical  Air 


73  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  61. 

74  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  of  USAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  63. 
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Control  System  in  1 965. 75  T he  implementation  of  JAGOS  along  with  the 

EXPANSION  OF  TACS  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTALION  LEVEL  SOLVED  MANY  OF  THE  CAS 
COORDINATION  PROBLEMS  EXPERIENCED  IN  WWII  AND  KOREA.  THE  AlR  FORCE  GAINED 
CONTROL  OF  THE  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE  AIR  REQUEST  NETS  FOR  THE  TACPS  AT  BATTALION 
LEVEL  AND  ABOVE  REDUCING  COORDINATION  DELAYS  BY  PASSING  IMMEDIATE  CAS 
REQUESTS  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  DASCS.76  ADDITIONALLY,  THE  TACC  ASSUMED  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  COORDINATING  TACTICAL  AIR  ASSETS  FOR  PRE-PLANNED  CAS 
REQUESTS  WHILE  THE  DASCS  CONCENTRATED  ON  FILLING  IMMEDIATE  CAS 

requests.77  These  changes  in  command  and  control  allowed  for  rapid 

REQUEST  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  CAS  ALERT  ASSETS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SUPPORT  TO 
GROUND  FORCES.  T HE  GROWTH  OF  TACPS  AND  FACS  IN  VIETNAM  ALSO 
NECESSITATED  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  PROVIDE  TRAINING, 
EQUIPMENT,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FOR  THESE  UNITS. 

Organizational  support  for  elements  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
System  developed  through  a  dual  structure.  This  dual  structure  proved 

CUMBERSOME  AS  DIRECT  FORCES  INCREASED  WITH  THE  US  MILITARY  BUILDUP  DURING 

the  Vietnam  War.  OPCON  of  TACPs  started  with  the  TACC  director,  ran 

THROUGH  THE  DASC  DIRECTOR  OR  CORPS  ALO,  AND  THROUGH  SUBSEQUENT  ALOS 

at  each  Army  command  echelon  to  the  senior  ALO  in  the  TACP  controlling 

THE  CAS  MISSION  (SEE  FIGURE  3). 78  T HIS  STRUCTURE  ALLOWED  FOR  CENTRALIZED 


75  Tactical  Air  Command,  History  ofUSAF  CAS  Command  and  Control,  60. 

76  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Directorate  Tactical  Evaluation,  CHECO  Division,  Project  CHECO  Report,  The 
DASCs  in  II  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  July  1965  -  June  1969  (USAF,  1969),  3. 

77  CF1ECO  Report,  The  DASCs  in  II  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  3. 

78  JP  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary’  of  Military’  and  Associated  Terms  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Department  of  Defense,  2001)  387.  Operational  Control  (OPCON)  is  defined  as  “command  authority  that 
may  be  exercised  by  commanders  at  any  echelon  at  or  below  the  level  of  combatant  command.  Operational 
control  is  inherent  in  combatant  command  (command  authority)  and  may  be  delegated  within  the 
command. .  .Operational  control  is  the  authority  to  perform  those  functions  of  command  over  subordinate 
forces  involving  organizing  and  employing  commands  and  forces,  assigning  tasks,  designating  objectives, 
and  giving  authoritative  direction  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Operational  control  includes 
authoritative  direction  over  all  aspects  of  military  operations  and  joint  training  necessary  to  accomplish 
missions  assigned  to  the  command.  Operational  control  should  be  exercised  through  the  commanders  of 
subordinate  organizations.  Normally  this  authority  is  exercised  through  subordinate  joint  force 
commanders  and  services  and/or  functional  component  commanders.  Operational  control  normally 
provides  full  authority  to  organize  commands  and  forces  and  to  employ  those  forces  as  the  commander  in 
operational  control  considers  necessary  to  accomplish  assigned  missions;  it  does  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
include  authoritative  direction  for  logistics  or  matters  of  administration,  discipline,  internal  organization,  or 
unit  training.” 
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CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER.  USAF  LOGISTICAL 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  VARIED  BY 
ORGANIZATION  TYPE  AND  LOCATION.  INITIALLY,  THE  DASC  ADMINISTRATIVE  SECTION 

provided  ADCON  of  TACPs  deployed  in  the  field  with  the  Army.79  However, 

BY  THE  MIDDLE  OF  1 965  DUE  TO  THE  BUILDUP  OF  US  MILITARY  FORCES,  SEVENTH  AlR 

Force  added  three  new  Tactical  Air  Support  Squadrons  (TASS)  to  a  pre¬ 
existing  TASS  to  form  the  504™  Tactical  Air  Support  Group  (TASG).80  The 
504™  TASG  assumed  ADCON  of  the  DASCs  and  TACPs  from  the  TACC  in 

ADDITION  TO  PROVIDING  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT.  IN  THE  CASE  OF  FACS,  ADCON 
CHANGED  BASED  ON  WHETHER  THEY  OPERATED  FROM  A  FIXED  BASE  AS  PART  OF  THE 
TASS  OR  FROM  THE  FIELD  WITH  THE  TACP  AS  A  FORWARD  DEPLOYED  FAC  (FIGURE  4). 


TACP  Chains  of  Command 
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Source:  Created  by  author. 


79  JP  1  -02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary’  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  6.  Administrative  Control 
(ADCON)  is  defined  as  “direction  or  exercise  of  authority  over  subordinate  or  other  organizations  in 
respect  to  administration  and  support,  including  organization  of  Service  forces,  control  of  resources  and 
equipment,  personal  management,  unit  logistics,  individual  and  unit  training,  readiness,  mobilization, 
demobilization,  discipline,  and  other  matters  not  included  in  the  operational  missions  of  the  subordinate  or 
other  organizations.” 

80  Air  University  Designated  Study  #7,  Vol  IV,  Close  Air  Support  (Maxwell  AFB:  USAF,  1968)  98. 
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With  respect  to  FACs,  Seventh  Air  Force  Regulation  (AFR)  55-35 

OUTLINED  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  FOR  THE  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DASC.  THESE  DUTIES 

included,  “Maintain  operational  control  over  assigned  and  attached  Air 
Control  parties  and  FAC  aircraft  within  their  respective  areas  of 

RESPONSIBILITY.  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  RESPECTIVE  TASS,  DESIGNATE 
OPERATING  LOCATIONS  FOR  TACP  AND  FAC  AIRCRAFT  WITHIN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY.  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  ALL  USAF 
PERSONNEL  UNDER  HIS  DIRECT  SUPERVISION  /  ASSIGNED  TO  DUTY  WITH  THE  DASC.”81 
OPCON  BY  THE  DASC  OR  SENIOR  ALO  AT  FORWARD  LOCATIONS  DURING  MISSION 
EXECUTION  OCCASIONALLY  CREATED  FRICTION  WITH  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  OR 
CONTROL  THE  TASS  PROVIDED  TO  THE  FACS  IN  THE  FIELD.  SEVENTH  AFR  23-39 
SPELLED  OUT  THE  TASS  RESPONSIBILITIES  AS,  “SUPERVISE  TRAINING,  INDOCTRINATION, 
AND  STANDARDIZATION  OF  ASSIGNED  AND  ATTACHED  PERSONNEL  AND  SUPERVISE 
FLYING  AND  SAFETY  AT  OPERATING  LOCATIONS  WITHIN  ASSIGNED  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY.”82  IN  THE  END,  FACS  WORKED  FOR  TWO  COMMANDERS  WHILE  IN  THE 
FIELD,  INCLUDING  THE  DASC  THROUGH  THE  ALO  AND  THEIR  PRIMARY  ASSIGNED  TASS. 

This  arrangement  resulted  in  a  conflict  of  responsibility  over 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MATTERS  SUCH  AS  LEAVE,  SPECIAL  DUTIES,  WORKING  HOURS,  OFFICER 

Evaluation  Reports,  and  responsibility  for  accident  investigations.83  The 

22ND  TASS  COMMANDER  CLEARLY  DESCRIBED  THE  SITUATION  IN  AN  END  OF  TOUR 

report;  “the  TASS  in  fulfilling  its  function  runs  head  on  into  the  Corps  ALO 

WHO  NATURALLY  SUPPOSES  THAT  ALMOST  ANYTHING  IMPINGING  ON  OPERATIONS  IS  HIS 
PROVINCE. .  .THE  ALO  LEVIES  GUARD  DUTY  FOR  AIRCRAFT,  BUILDING  OF  REVETMENTS, 
HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  JEEP  MAINTENANCE. .  .VIRTUALLY  EVERYTHING  THE  TASS 
PRESUMES  IS  WITHIN  THE  SCOPE  OF  ITS  SUPPORT  RESPONSIBILITIES.”84  WHILE  THE 
CREATION  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  THE  TASG  INTO  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
DID  NOT  ALWAYS  PROVIDE  CLEAR  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  OF  AlR  FORCE  ASSETS,  IT 
PROVIDED  THE  ORGANIZATION  TO  SUPPORT  AND  CONTROL  THE  USAF  FIELD  UNITS.  THE 

81  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Directorate  Tactical  Evaluation,  CHECO  Division,  Project  CHECO  Report,  The 
DASCs  in  IV  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  July  1965  -  June  1969  (USAF,  1969),  24. 

82  CHECO  Report,  The  DASCs  in  IV  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  24. 

83  CHECO  Report,  The  DASCs  in  IV  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  25. 

84  CHECO  Report,  The  DASCs  in  IV  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  25. 
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EXPANSION  IN  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  DURING  THIS  TIME  ALSO  PROPELLED  THE 
GROWTH  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  AlR  FORCE  WEATHER  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY. 

Weather  Support 

Weather  support  to  the  Army  became  a  USAF  mission  in  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1 947.  The  Air  Weather  Service  (AWS)  fell  under  control  of 

THE  USAF  WITH  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AND  UNDER  A 
ROLES  AND  MISSION  AGREEMENT  PROVIDED  “METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICE  TO  THE 

Army.”85  From  1 947  until  1 959,  the  USAF  provided  weather  support  to  the 
Army  on  the  basis  of  geographic  availability.86  Under  this  system,  the  Army 

REQUESTED  THE  DESIRED  WEATHER  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  AlR  STAFF,  AND  IF  APPROVED, 
THE  CLOSEST  AWS  UNIT  RESPONDED.  T HIS  ARRANGEMENT  CHANGED  IN  1  959  WITH 
THE  INITIAL  ACTIVATION  OF  TWO  WEATHER  SQUADRONS  ON  ARMY  INSTALLATIONS 
ORGANIZATIONALLY  ALIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  EXCLUSIVE  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.87  AWS 
SQUADRONS  OR  DETACHMENTS  STATIONED  AT  ARMY  BASES  PROVIDED  INITIAL  FIELD  AND 
AVIATION  WEATHER  SERVICES.  THE  TYPICAL  AWS  ORGANIZATION  SUPPORTING  A  FIELD 
ARMY  INCLUDED  A  WEATHER  SQUADRON  AT  THE  FIELD  ARMY  HEADQUARTERS  AND  A 

Weather  Detachment  at  each  subordinate  Corps  and  Division  level 

HEADQUARTERS.88  T HE  EXPANSION  OF  ARMY  AVIATION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF 
MANEUVER  FORCES  THROUGHOUT  THE  1 960S  AND  1  970S  RESULTED  IN  AN  INCREASED 
EMPHASIS  ON  AWS  SUPPORT.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  USAF  REASSIGNED  THE  5™ 

Weather  Squadron  to  Fort  McPherson  in  order  to  provide  direct  support 

TO  FORSCOM  UNITS,  WITH  SIMILAR  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  PACIFIC.89 

In  this  example,  OPCON  and  ADCON  of  the  detachments  flowed  from 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  down  to  AWS  headquarters,  then  to  the 


85  Rita  Markus,  Air  Weather  Service:  Our  Heritage  1937  -  1987  (Washington  D.C.:  USAF,  1987),  13.  The 
USAF  provided  all  meteorological  service  to  the  Army  except  for,  “Army  meteorological  ballistic  data 
which  will  remain  in  the  Army.” 

86  John  F.  Fuller,  Air  Weather  Service  Support  to  the  United  States  Army,  Tet  and  the  Decade  After,  AWS 
Historical  Study  No.  8  (Scott  AFB:  Military  Airlift  Command),  4. 

87  Fuller,  Air  Weather  Service  Support  to  the  United  States  Army,  4. 

88  Fuller,  Air  Weather  Service  Support  to  the  United  States  Army,  6. 

89  Robert  Crowder,  Army  Weather  Support  -  Concepts  and  Requirements  (Maxwell  AFB:  USAF,  1976)  42. 
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5th  Weather  Wing  at  Langley  AFB,  down  to  the  5th  Weather  Squadron  and 

FINALLY  OUT  TO  THE  SATELLITE  UNITS  (FIGURE  6). 

I  AWS  Chain  of  Command  I 


Dept  of  USAF 

1 

MAC 

1 

AWS 

1 

5th  Weather  Wing 

r 

: 

5th  WS* 

^Provides  or  arrangesfor  weather  support  to  Army  units  in  US.| 

Figure  5 

Source:  Crowder,  Army  Weather  Support ,  42.  Produced  by  author  from  information  within  the  paper. 

This  arrangement  raised  several  issues  for  the  detachments,  as  they  had  to 

RELY  ON  THE  ARMY  FOR  MUCH  OF  THEIR  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT.  THE  USAF  WAS 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INSTALLING  AND  MAINTAINING  ANY  AWS  WEATHER  EQUIPMENT  WHILE 
THE  Army  provided  logistical  and  administrative  support  for  VEHICLES,  FIELD 
EQUIPMENT,  AND  EATING  FACILITIES.90  DIFFERENCES  IN  SERVICE  CULTURE  AND  LEVEL 
OF  SUPPORT  AFFECTED  AWS  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO  ARMY  BASES.  JOHN  FULLER 
NOTED,  “T HERE  WAS  DISENCHANTMENT  BY  AWS  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO  SUPPORT 
THE  Army — SUCH  problems  as  life  in  the  field,  career  progression,  and  belief 

THAT  THE  ARMY  WAS  MORE  FORMAL  AND  RANK  CONSCIOUS  THAN  THE  AlR  FORCE.”91 

These  issues  combined  with  the  increasing  demand  for  AWS  field  units  drove 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  ORGANIZATION  TO  PROVIDE  EFFECTIVE  COMMAND  AND 

control.  The  rise  of  tactical  airpower  during  the  Vietnam  War  also 

INFLUENCED  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  AIR  MOBILITY  SUPPORT  TO  THE 

US  Army. 

TALO  Support 

Q0  Fuller,  Air  Weather  Service  Support  to  the  United  States  Army,  6. 

91  Fuller,  Air  Weather  Service  Support  to  the  United  States  Army,  76. 
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The  TALO  developed  out  of  the  need  to  provide  better  tactical  airlift 

COORDINATION  AND  INTEGRATION  WITH  THE  ARMY.  COL  RAY  L.  BOWERS  DESCRIBED 
THE  UNIQUE  MISSION  OF  TACTICAL  AIRLIFT  IN  VIETNAM! 

Air  transportation  gave  the  allies  in  Vietnam  a  powerful  tool 

FOR  MOBILITY  AND  SUPPLY,  PERMITTING  MAJOR  OPERATIONS  IN  REMOTE 
AREAS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE.  AIRLIFT  ALSO  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO 
ECONOMIZE  ON  DEFENSIVE  FORCES  BY  AFFORDING  A  FAST  MEANS  OF 
REINFORCING  THREATENED  REGIONS,  EITHER  FROM  OFFSHORE  OR  FROM 
OTHER  PARTS  OF  VIETNAM.  TRANSPORTS  ROUTINELY  SUSTAINED 
ISOLATED  GARRISONS,  WHEN  NECESSARY  BY  PARACHUTE.  FINALLY,  THE 
TRANSPORT  FORCE  CONDUCTED  A  COUNTRYSIDE  PASSENGER  AND 
LOGISTICS  SERVICE  AND  MADE  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  OF  SPARE  PARTS  TO 
REPAIR  GROUNDED  AIRCRAFT.92 

USAF  TACTICAL  AIRLIFT  CAPABILITY  PROVIDED  THE  NECESSARY  RESPONSIVENESS, 
FLEXIBILITY,  AND  MOBILITY  TO  SUPPORT  FRIENDLY  GROUND  FORCES.93  T HE  834™  AlR 

Division,  tasked  with  providing  tactical  airlift  within  South  Vietnam,  aligned 
TALOs  within  existing  TACPs  to  improve  efficiency  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Airlift  System.  General  William  G.  Moore,  Jr.  explained  the  importance  of 
employing  TALOs: 

Prior  to  1  November  1966  there  was  very  little  interface 

BETWEEN  THE  ARMY  UNITS  ON  TACTICAL  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FIELD  AND 
THE  AIRLIFT  CONTROL  NETWORK,  WHICH  SUPPLIED  THEM  WITH  ROUTINE 
AND  EMERGENCY  AIRLIFT  SUPPORT.  IN  ORDER  TO  ESTABLISH  THE 
EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  LINK  BETWEEN  THE  USER  AND  THE  AIRLIFT 
CONTROL  NET,  WE  PLACED  TALOS  IN  THE  TACPS  WHERE,  IN  SHORT, 

THEY  PERFORM  THE  SAME  FUNCTIONS  FOR  GROUND  COMMANDERS  ON 
AIRLIFT  MATTERS  AS  ALO’S  AND  FAC’S  DO  FOR  FIGHTERS.94 

T HE  NECESSITY  TO  CENTRALLY  CONTROL  THEATER  AIRLIFT  WHILE  FULFILLING 
THE  GROUND  COMMANDER’S  NEEDS  DROVE  THE  CREATION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  TALOS 
TO  FACILITATE  TACTICAL  AIRLIFT  INTEGRATION.  THE  TALO  WORKED  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 


92  Ray  L.  Bowers,  Tactical  Airlift:  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Southeast  Asia  (Washington,  D.C.: 

Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1983),  vii-viii. 

93  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Directorate  Tactical  Evaluation,  CHECO  Division,  Project  CHECO  Report, 
Organizational  Changes  Affecting  Application  of  Air  Power,  1961-1967  (USAF,  1967),  87. 

94  Briefing  on  Tactical  Airlift  Progress  and  The  Tactical  Airlift  Control  Net  in  South  Vietnam,  Presented  by 
BGEN  William  G.  Moore,  JR.,  Vuegraph  7,  K-DIV-834-SU-RE  18  May  1967,  IRIS  No.  0467503,  in 
USAF  Collection,  AFHRA. 
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THE  DASC  OR  TACP  AND  ASSISTED  THE  ARMY  UNIT  TO  DEVELOP,  COORDINATE,  AND 
SUBMIT  AIRLIFT  REQUESTS.  HOWEVER,  TALOS  DIFFERED  FROM  TACPS,  AS  THEY  DID 
NOT  FALL  UNDER  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND,  BUT 
REMAINED  UNDER  THE  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  834™  AlR  DIVISION.95  THE  834™ 
Air  Division  added  the  TALO  to  provide  the  Army  commander  and  his  staff 

ACCESS  TO  A  DEPLOYMENT  AND  AERIAL  RESUPPLY  EXPERT,  AS  ALL  ALOS  WERE  FIGHTER 

pilots  or  Weapon  System  Operators  with  little  or  no  experience  in  mobility 

OPERATIONS.  TALOS  DEPLOYED  WITH  THEIR  ASSIGNED  ARMY  UNIT  DURING  COMBAT 
OPERATIONS  AND  ADVISED  THE  COMMANDER  ON  AIRLIFT  RESOURCES  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  UNIT’S  MISSION.96  TALOS  WORKED  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TACP  IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 

the  Army,  but  did  not  fall  under  the  command  authority  of  the  senior  ALO. 
This  organizational  situation  would  persist  within  the  AMLO  structure  40 
YEARS  LATER.  T HE  USAF  USED  THE  TALO,  TACP,  AND  AWS  EXPERIENCE  GAINED  IN 
SEA  AND  APPLIED  IT  ACROSS  THE  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES  TO  DEVELOP  THE 
ORGANIZATION,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  TRAINING  TO  PROVIDE  CONVENTIONAL  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  THROUGHOUT  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  COLD  WAR. 

Direct  Support  during  the  Cold  War 

Unlike  WWII  and  the  Korean  War,  the  USAF  retained  the  lessons 

LEARNED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM,  AWS,  AND 
MOBILITY  ASSETS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  IN  VIETNAM.  IN  THE  LATE 
1 960S  AND  EARLY  1  970S,  TAC  CREATED  TACGS  THAT  LATER  BECAME  TACTICAL  AlR 
Control  Wings  (TAIRCW)  to  provide  the  organization  for  ground  radar 

CONTROL  AND  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OF  US  GROUND  FORCES. 

The  TAIRCWs  included  all  of  the  radar  command  and  control  elements  of 
the  TACC,  DASCs,  TACPs,  and  TASSs  with  FACs  (figure  6).  During  peacetime 

ALL  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  TAIRCW  OPERATED  AT  AN  AlR  FORCE  BASE  UNDER  THE 


95  Tactical  Airlift  Operations  Analysis  Southeast  Asia,  VI.  II  MACV  -  TYtA.  Army  Airlift  Request 
Processing.  TALO.  page  2-101,  K243. 0481-2  15  March  1970  V.2,  IRIS  No.  0485931,  in  USAF  Collection, 
AFHRA. 

96  Robert  Miller,  Handbook  for  Tactical  Airlift  Liaison  Officers  (Maxwell  AFB:  USAF,  1985)  3. 
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OPCON  and  ADCON  of  the  host  Wing.  During  contingency  operations  and  in 

TIME  OF  WAR  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  TAIRCW  DEPLOYED  TO  PROVIDE  THE  KEY  ELEMENTS 

of  TACS,  including  DASCs,  TACPs,  and  FACs,  to  provide  direct  support  to 
the  Army.  As  in  Vietnam,  OPCON  went  from  the  TACC,  to  the  DASC,  down  to 
the  TACPs.  Likewise,  the  lines  of  ADCON  varied  based  on  the  location  of 
TACPs  AND  FACs  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TASS  THAT  WAS  PROVIDING  SUPPORT.  T HIS 
SYSTEM,  WITH  A  FEW  MINOR  CHANGES  PROVIDED  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  TACS 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  COLD  WAR. 

1  970s  TAIRCW  Operations  Chain  of  Command 
Wing  Commander  | 
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Figure  6 

Source:  Created  by  author. 


In  the  late  1 970s  and  early  1 980s,  the  US  military’s  emphasis  on 

TACTICAL  CAPABILITY  INCREASED  IN  ORDER  TO  COUNTER  THE  PERCEIVED  SOVIET 
CONVENTIONAL  MILITARY  ADVANTAGE  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE.  THE  ARMY  RESPONDED  TO 

the  Soviet  challenge  with  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  and  TAC  leaders  offered 

A  FIRM  COMMITMENT  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  TACS.  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  THE  AlR  FORCE  ESTABLISHED  TAIRCW  DETACHMENTS  AT  ARMY  BASES  TO 
PROVIDE  DAILY  INTERACTION  AND  IMPROVE  TRAINING  BETWEEN  TACPS  AND  THE 
GROUND  UNITS  THEY  SUPPORTED  IN  WARTIME.  AS  IN  VIETNAM,  THE  AlR  FORCE 
ATTACHED  TACPS  AT  EACH  ECHELON  OF  ARMY  COMMAND  FROM  CORPS  TO  BATTALION 
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level.  Peacetime  command  ran  from  the  TAIRCW  Deputy  Commander  of 
Operations  to  the  senior  ALO  at  each  geographically  separated 
DETACHMENT.  IN  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  DETACHMENT  SlX  OF  THE  602D  TAIRCW  AT  FORT 
Lewis,  a  Colonel  from  the  TAIRCW  was  the  ASOC  director  and  Corps  ALO 
to  the  I  Corps  Commander,  while  the  Detachment  Six  Commander  was  a  Lt. 
Colonel  who  was  the  senior  ALO  for  the  9th  Infantry  Division.97  The  rest  of 
the  Tactical  Air  Control  System  units  and  functions  remained  centralized  at 

THE  TAIRCW  BASES  FOR  EASE  OF  MAINTENANCE  AND  TO  FACILITATE  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
FLYING  AND  RADAR  CONTROL  ASSETS,  WITH  FACS  DEPLOYING  AS  NECESSARY  TO 
PROVIDE  TRAINING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARMY.  THE  602  TAIRCW  HISTORY  DESCRIBED 

this  arrangement:  “Stationing  the  FACs  with  the  TASS  units  while  in¬ 
garrison  WAS  THE  RESULT  OF  A  MID-1 960’S  USAF  DECISION  TO  POOL  BATTALION 
TACPS  AT  THEIR  PARENT  TASS,  TO  BETTER  ARRANGE  AND  UTILIZE  THEIR  RESOURCES, 
AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  TO  ALLOW  THEM  FAR  IMPROVED  TRAINING  GOALS.”98  WHILE  THIS 
ARRANGEMENT  PROVIDED  BETTER  FAC  FLYING  TRAINING  CONTINUITY,  IT  LIMITED  THEIR 
TACP  INTEGRATION  TO  DEPLOYED  TRAINING  EXERCISES  AND  COMBAT  OPERATIONS. 

The  increase  in  conventional  US  military  power  also  resulted  in  the 

EXPANSION  OF  TACTICAL  AIRLIFT  AND  GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TALO. 

T HE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MAC  IN  1  974  COUPLED  WITH  THE  INCREASING 
EMPHASIS  ON  CONVENTIONAL  MANEUVER  WARFARE  REQUIRED  TALOS  TO  INTEGRATE 
WITH  THE  TACPS  ASSIGNED  AT  ARMY  BASES.  hlOWEVER,  THE  TALO  REMAINED  IN  A 
SEPARATE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND.  DESPITE  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  TACP,  THE  TALO 
REMAINED  UNDER  THE  OPCON  AND  ADCON  OF  MAC,  WHILE  RECEIVING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  TACP.  IN  ORDER  TO  FOCUS  THE  TALO’S 
EFFORTS  ON  AIRLIFT  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTAIN  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  OVER  ALL  AIRLIFT 
FUNCTIONS,  MAC  CHOSE  TO  RETAIN  COMMAND  OF  THE  TALO  INSTEAD  OF  PASSING  IT 
TO  THE  SENIOR  ALO.  UNDER  THIS  ARRANGEMENT,  TALOS  FELL  UNDER  THE  COMMAND 

of  the  Commander  Airlift  Forces  (COMALF)  when  deployed  to  a  theater  of 


97  Raymond  Knox,  The  Terminal  Strike  Controller:  The  Weak  Link  in  CAS  (Fort  Leavenworth:  SAMS, 
1988)  17. 

98  History  of  the  602-  Tactical  Air  Control  Wing.  Volume  1,  p.  23,  K-WG-602-HI  80/01/01  -  80/03/31, 
IRIS  No.  1037242,  in  USAF  Collection,  AFHRA. 
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OPERATIONS  OR  A  JOINT  TASK  FORCE."  THE  MAC  NUMBERED  AlR  FORCE  OR  AIRLIFT 

Division  Commanders  exercised  command  while  the  TALO  was  in  garrison. 

This  arrangement  resulted  in  the  TALO  serving  two  masters.  He  worked  for 

AND  RECEIVED  ALL  OF  HIS  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  SENIOR  ALO,  BUT  CONTINUED  TO 
REPORT  TO  MAC  DURING  PEACETIME  AND  WARTIME  OPERATIONS.  MAC’S  SUCCESSOR, 
AMC,  MAINTAINED  THIS  ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  STRUCTURE 
AMC’S  THROUGHOUT  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  COLD  WAR  INTO  THE  1  990S.  WHILE  THIS 
ARRANGEMENT  PROVIDED  THE  MAC/AMC  WITH  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  OF  ITS  MOBILITY 
ASSETS,  IT  DISRUPTED  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  WITHIN  THE  TACP  SUPPORTING  THE  TALO. 

Responsibility  resided  with  the  Corps  ALO  to  provide  logistical  and 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  TALO,  BUT  HE  EXERCISED  NO  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE 
TALO  WORKING  WITHIN  HIS  COMMAND.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION  IN  THE  EARLY 
1 990S  BROUGHT  SEVERAL  CHANGES  TO  THE  OTHER  USAF  ASSETS  PROVIDING  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY. 

Desert  Storm 

The  TAIRCW  organization  remained  in  place  with  minor  changes 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COLD  WAR.  TAC  MAINTAINED  TWO  TAIRCWS,  THE  507™  AT  SHAW 
AFB  AND  THE  602°  at  Davis  Monthan  AFB.  T he  only  other  changes  prior  to 
THE  EARLY  1990S  INVOLVED  THE  GRADUAL  DEACTIVATION  OF  TASSS  WITH  THE 
RETIREMENT  OF  OBSOLETE  FAC  AIRCRAFT  SUCH  AS  THE  OV-1 0,  0-2,  AND  OA-37. 
Deactivation  of  the  TASSs  resulted  in  the  ASOC,  previously  the  DASC, 

ASSUMING  ADCON  OF  THE  TACPS  DURING  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS.  CREATION  OF 

the  Theater  Air  Control  System  to  support  Operation  DESERT  STORM  in 

1990  UTILIZED  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  EXISTING  TAIRCWS.  RADAR  COMMAND  AND 
CONTROL  ELEMENTS,  ASOCS,  AND  TACPS  ALL  DEPLOYED  AND  OPERATED  WITHIN 
TACS  TO  PROVIDE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARMY  DURING  THE  FIRST  GULF  WAR. 

The  aftermath  of  DESERT  STORM  in  conjunction  with  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  brought  about  the  downsizing  of  the  US  military. 


99  Miller,  Handbook  for  Tactical  Airlift  Liaison  Officers ,  4. 
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General  Merrill  McPeak,  CSAF,  led  the  force  reduction  and 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  USAF  AND  INTRODUCED  THE  OBJECTIVE  WlNG  STRUCTURE. 

The  Objective  Wing  sought  to  create  an  organization  in  which  every 

FUNCTION  THAT  SUPPORTED  A  SPECIFIC  BASE  AND  ITS  OPERATIONS  REPORTED  TO  THE 

local  Wing  Commander.100  According  to  a  September  1991  USAFWhite 
Paper,  the  Objective  Wing  would:  “Strengthen  the  chain  of  command  by 

GIVING  FIELD  COMMANDERS  MISSION  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY,  PROVIDE 
DECENTRALIZATION  OF  POWER  FROM  HEADQUARTERS  DOWN  TO  OPERATING  UNITS, 
STRENGTHEN  FIELD  COMMANDERS  BY  CONSOLIDATING  OPERATIONS,  STREAMLINE  AND 
FLATTEN  THE  COMMAND  STRUCTURE  BY  REDUCING  LAYERS  OF  COMMAND,  AND  CLARIFY 
FUNCTIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY.”101  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THIS  RESTRUCTURING  PLAN 
WAS  THE  IDEA  OF  “ONE  BASE,  ONE  WING,  ONE  BOSS.”102  USAF  ACTIVE  FORCE 
STRUCTURE  DOWNSIZING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE 

Wing  led  to  the  demise  of  the  TAIRCWs.  TAIRCWs  deactivated  in 

CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF  FAC  AIRCRAFT  AND  THE 
USAF  DESIRE  TO  STREAMLINE  AND  CONSOLIDATE  WING  OPERATIONS  UNDER  A  SINGLE 
COMMANDER.103  THE  EXISTING  ASOCS  MOVED  TO  ARMY  BASES  TO  SUPPORT  THEIR 

respective  Corps  and  formed  Air  Support  Operation  Groups  (ASOG)  with 
Air  Support  Operation  Squadrons  (ASOS)  below  them  comprised  of  the 

DIVISION,  BRIGADE,  AND  BATTALION  LEVEL  TACPS.  PEACETIME  COMMAND 
RELATIONSHIPS  STARTED  AT  THE  NUMBERED  AlR  FORCE  HEADQUARTERS  DOWN  TO  THE 
AGOS  AND  THE  ASOS,  WITH  WARTIME  OPCON  AND  ADCON  GOING  THROUGH  THE 
COMAFFOR  to  the  AOC  then  to  the  ASOC  and  onto  the  TACPs.  TALOs 

CONTINUED  TO  OPERATE  WITH  THE  TACPS,  BUT  REMAINED  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF 

AMC.  General  McPeak’s  reorganization  of  the  USAF  also  resulted  in 

CHANGES  FOR  AWS  UNITS  SUPPORTING  THE  ARMY. 


100  David  Bacot,  Weather  Operations  after  the  Cold  War:  A  Study  in  Transformation  (Maxwell  AFB: 
USAF,  2003)  5. 

101  “Air  Force  Restructure”  White  Paper  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  1991)  2. 

102  “Air  Force  Restructure,”  8. 

103  Prior  to  their  deactivation  TAIRCWs  were  tenet  wings  on  Shaw  and  David-Montham  AFB,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  host  operational  flying  wing. 
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The  AWS  organization  experienced  major  changes  after  the 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  WlNG  STRUCTURE  IN  1992.  THE  DESIRE  TO 
CONSOLIDATE  OPERATIONAL  MISSIONS  UNDER  ONE  COMMANDER  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
THE  NEED  TO  RAPIDLY  DRAWDOWN  ACTIVE  DUTY  MANNING  DROVE  THE  DISMANTLING  OF 
AWS  INFRASTRUCTURE.  USAF  REORGANIZATION  STRIPPED  THE  WEATHER  WlNGS  OF 
THEIR  COMMANDS  AND  CHANGED  THEM  TO  DIVISIONS  (DOW)  UNDER  THE  MAJCOM 

Director  of  Operations.104  This  organizational  change  resulted  in  greater 

UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AMONG  THE  USAF  ASSETS  WORKING  ON  ARMY  BASES.  THE  ARMY 
WEATHER  SUPPORT  SQUADRONS  AND  DETACHMENTS  TRANSFERRED  FROM  THE  AWS 
AND  BECAME  WEATHER  SQUADRONS  PROVIDING  CWTS  WITHIN  THE  NEWLY  FORMED 

ASOGs.105  The  units  organized  to  consolidate  all  USAF  organizations 

SUPPORTING  AN  ARMY  CORPS  UNDER  ONE  AlR  FORCE  COMMANDER,  THE  CORPS  ALO, 
FOLLOWING  THE  SAME  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND  AS  THE  REST  OF  THE  ASOG  SQUADRONS. 

All  USAF  personnel,  except  the  TALO,  now  fell  under  the  command  of  the 

SENIOR  ALO  ON  THE  INSTALLATION.  T HE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  USAF  AFTER  THE 
END  OF  THE  FIRST  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  MARKED  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  TRANSITION 

from  a  Cold  War  fighting  force  to  the  current  expeditionary  force. 

As  IN  WWII,  THE  US  MILITARY  ENTERED  KOREA  AND  VIETNAM  LARGELY 
UNPREPARED  FOR  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND  LAND  POWER  UPON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

While  the  USAF  ignored  the  lessons  of  Korea  and  reverted  back  to  a 

RELIANCE  ON  NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE,  THE  BUILDUP  OF  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  DURING 

Vietnam  led  to  an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  direct  support 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  1 960S  AND  1  970S.  T HE  1  960S  WITNESSED  THE  CREATION  OF 
TACGS  TO  SUPPORT  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM,  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
TALOS  TO  FACILITATE  BATTLEFIELD  MOBILITY  OPERATIONS,  AND  THE  FIRST  ASSIGNMENT 
OF  WEATHER  UNITS  TO  PROVIDE  EXCLUSIVE  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.  AS  IN  WWII,  THE 
EXPERIENCES  OF  USAF  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  DEMONSTRATED  THE 
NECESSITY  TO  ADAPT  DOCTRINE  AND  ORGANIZATION  TO  MATCH  THE  CURRENT  COMBAT 
ENVIRONMENT.  OPERATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  GAINED  DURING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


104  Bacot,  Weather  Operations  after  the  Cold  War,  6. 

105  Bacot,  Weather  Operations  after  the  Cold  War,  7. 
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PROVIDED  THE  CATALYST  FOR  CHANGE  WITHIN  TAC,  WHICH  CONTINUED  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  GRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  PROVIDING  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.  WHILE  NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE  REMAINED  A  PRIMARY  USAF 
MISSION,  CONVENTIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AIR-LAND  INTEGRATION  CONTINUED  TO 
GROW  IN  IMPORTANCE  AFTER  VIETNAM  TO  COUNTER  THE  PERCEIVED  SOVIET 
ADVANTAGE  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE.  USAF  LEADERS  FOLLOWED  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
TEMPLATE  CREATED  IN  VIETNAM  TO  BUILD  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM,  AWS, 
AND  TALO  ORGANIZATION  EMPLOYED  THROUGHOUT  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  COLD 

War.  Elements  of  the  direct  support  organizations  experienced  great 

CHANGE  WITH  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  USAF  IN  THE  EARLY  1  990S;  HOWEVER  THE 
CURRENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  TACPS,  TALOS,  AND  CWTS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
TO  THE  ARMY  IS  STILL  LARGELY  UNCHANGED  FROM  VIETNAM  AND  THE  COLD  WAR. 

While  the  USAF  learned  the  importance  of  tactical  air-land  integration  on 

THE  BATTLEFIELD,  IT  CONTINUED  TO  RELY  UPON  WARTIME  NECESSITY  TO  SHAPE 
CHANGES  IN  FORCE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION.  T HE  NEXT  CHAPTER  WILL 
EXAMINE  CURRENT  USAF  DOCTRINE,  GUIDANCE,  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  UNITS  AND  THE  INFLUENCE  AFFECTING  THEIR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 
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Chapter  4 


Current  Organizational  Doctrine  and  Guidance 


At  the  very  heart  of  warfare  lies  doctrine.  It  represents  the 

CENTRAL  BELIEFS  FOR  WAGING  WAR  IN  ORDER  TO  ACHIEVE  VICTORY. 

Doctrine  is  of  the  mind,  a  network  of  faith  and  knowledge 

REINFORCED  BY  EXPERIENCE,  WHICH  LAYS  THE  PATTERN  FOR  THE 
UTILIZATION  OF  MEN,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  TACTICS.  IT  IS  THE  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  FOR  STRATEGY.  IT  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  TO  SOUND  JUDGMENT. 

General  Curtis  E.  LeMay 

The  USAF  experienced  a  shift  in  organization  and  mission  priority  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Korea  and  Vietnam  conflicts  to  the  force  in  place  at  the 

END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR.  THE  PRIMARY  RELIANCE  ON  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES  TO 
DETER  NUCLEAR  AND  CONVENTIONAL  SOVIET  AGGRESSION  GRADUALLY  GAVE  WAY  TO 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONVENTIONAL  AIR  FORCES  TO  MEET  THE  MISSION  NEEDS  OF 
SEA  AND  FULFILL  THE  ROLE  OF  SUPPORTING  THE  ARMY’S  AIRLAND  BATTLE  DOCTRINE  IN 

Europe.  This  experience  in  conjunction  with  the  Objective  Wing  concept 

AFTER  THE  FIRST  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  PROVIDED  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  CURRENT  USAF 
ORGANIZATION.  IN  CONTRAST,  EACH  OF  THE  PRIMARY  USAF  ASSETS  PROVIDING  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  TODAY  STILL  RELY  HEAVILY  UPON  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURES  DEVELOPED  DURING  VIETNAM  AND  THE  COLD  WAR.  WHILE 
CONVENTIONAL  USAF  WINGS  ADAPTED  TO  MEET  THE  CONTINGENCY  DEPLOYMENT 
CHALLENGES  OF  THE  1990S,  TACPS,  AMLOS,  AND  CWTS  PROVIDING  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  STILL  ORGANIZE  AND  TRAIN  UNDER  A  COLD  WAR  CONSTRUCT. 

These  units  have  largely  failed  to  adapt  in  order  to  meet  current  Air 
Expeditionary  operations  and  face  major  challenges  in  fulfilling  future 
Army  combat  requirements. 

This  chapter  briefly  outlines  USAF  doctrinal  organization  and 

CURRENT  GUIDANCE  GOVERNING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  TACP,  AMLO  AND  CWTS 
PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.  T HE  CHAPTER  EXAMINES  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  484™  AEW  DURING  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  AS  A 
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REPRESENTATIVE  CASE  OF  CURRENT  ORGANIZATIONAL  PRACTICES.  USING  THE 
EXAMPLE  OF  THE  484™  AEW  ALLOWS  FOR  THE  INCORPORATION  OF  LESSONS  LEARNED 
AND  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  THESE  LESSONS  ON  THE  FUTURE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
USAF  UNITS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY. 

USAF  Doctrinal  Organization 

According  to  AFDD  1  air  and  space  doctrine  is  “a  statement  of 

OFFICIALLY  SANCTIONED  BELIEFS,  WARFIGHTING  PRINCIPLES,  AND  TERMINOLOGY  THAT 
DESCRIBES  AND  GUIDES  THE  PROPER  USE  OF  AIR  AND  SPACE  FORCES  IN  MILITARY 

operations.”106  Consequently  air  and  space  doctrine  provides  guidance  for 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  USAF  ORGANIZES  TRAINS  AND  EQUIPS  TO  PREPARE  FOR 
FUTURE  CONFLICT.  TWO  KEY  CONCEPTS  CONTAINED  WITHIN  AIR  AND  SPACE  DOCTRINE 
PROVIDE  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  HOW  THE  USAF  ORGANIZES.  THESE  CONCEPTS 
INCLUDE  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AND  THE  TENET  OF  CENTRALIZED 
CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION.  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  IS  VITAL  TO  AIR  AND 
SPACE  POWER  ALLOWING  FOR  UNITY  OF  EFFORT  UNDER  ONE  COMMANDER  IN  PEACETIME 
AND  DURING  WAR.107  LIKEWISE,  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED 
EXECUTION  IS  A  KEY  TENET  GUIDING  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  USAF 
ASSETS  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR.108  DURING  BOTH  COMBAT  AND  PEACETIME  OPERATIONS, 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  COMMAND  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  COMMANDER,  ALTHOUGH  AT 
DIFFERENT  LEVELS,  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  ENSURE  EFFECTIVE  AND  EFFICIENT  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  AIR  AND  SPACE  ASSETS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  MISSION. 

During  peacetime,  the  USAF  mission  is  to  train,  equip,  and  organize  air 

AND  SPACE  FORCES  FOR  FUTURE  CONTINGENCY  OR  COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  MAINTAINING 
UNITY  OF  COMMAND  WHILE  ACCOMPLISHING  ASSIGNED  WARTIME  TASKING  WITHOUT 


AFDD  1 ,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  2003)  3. 

107  AFDD  1,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  20.  AFDD  1  states,  “Unity  of  command  is  vital  in  employing  air 
and  space  forces.  Air  and  space  power  is  the  product  of  multiple  capabilities,  and  centralized  command 
and  control  is  essential  to  effectively  fuse  these  capabilities. 

los  AFDD  1,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  28.  AFDD  1  explains,  “Centralized  control  and  decentralized 
execution  of  air  and  space  power  are  critical  to  effective  employment  of  air  and  space  power.  Indeed,  they 
are  the  fundamental  organizing  principles  for  air  and  space  power,  having  been  proven  over  decades  of 
experience  as  the  most  effective  and  efficient  means  of  employing  air  and  space  power.” 
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REORGANIZING  FORCES  DRIVES  CURRENT  USAF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE. 

Functional  grouping  of  units  provides  a  key  mechanism  for  ensuring  unity  of 

COMMAND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  STANDARDIZED  TRAINING  AND  EQUIPPING  OF  COMBAT  AIR 

forces.  For  example,  AFI  38-1  clearly  states,  “organizations  have  these 
characteristics:  a  clear-cut  purpose,  goal  and  scope,  with  one  individual  in 

CHARGE... CONSTITUTING  A  COMPLETE  ENTITY;  AND  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  WORK  THAT 
CLEARLY  DEFINE  WHERE  RESPONSIBILITY  BEGINS  AND  ENDS.”109  IN  ORDER  TO  ACHIEVE 
THIS  FUNCTIONAL  GROUPING  WITHOUT  THE  NEED  FOR  REORGANIZATION  DURING 
WARTIME,  THE  USAF  EMPLOYS  A  STANDARDIZED  STRUCTURE  FROM  THE  MAJCOM 
DOWN  TO  THE  WING  LEVEL  UNITS. 

Peacetime  command  flows  from  FIeadquarters  USAF  (HQ  USAF)  down 

THROUGH  THE  MAJCOMS  TO  THE  NUMBERED  AlR  FORCES  (NAF)  AND  NORMALLY 

ENDS  AT  A  WING  OR  INDEPENDENT  GROUP  (FIGURE  7). 110 

Typical  USAF  Peacetime 
Chain  of  Command 


*  An  i  nd  ep  en  de  nt  g  ro  up  has  th  e  sa  m  e  f  un  cti  ons  a  n  d  resp  o  nsib  ilili  es  as  a  like-ty  p  e  wi  ng  but 
its  sco  p  e  an  d  size  d  oes  n  ot  wa  rra  nt  d  oes  n  ot  wa  rra  nt  win  g-l  e ve  I  desi  g  nati  on 


Figure  7 


109  AFI  38-101,  Air  Force  Organization  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  2004)  5. 

110  AFI  38-101 ,  Air  Force  Organization,  13.  In  some  cases  USAF  organization  does  not 

FOLLOW  THIS  STRUCTURE.  AFI  38-1 01  STATES,  “AlR  MOBILITY  COMMAND,  BECAUSE  OF  ITS  AIRLIFT 
GENERATION  MISSION,  HAS  ADOPTED  THE  AlR  MOBILITY  OPERATIONS  GROUP  (AMOG),  A  “GLOBAL 
REACH”  ORGANIZATION  DIRECTLY  SUBORDINATE  TO  THE  NAF  COMMANDER.  T HE  AMOG  IS  DESIGNED  TO 
SUPPORT  AIRLIFT  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CONVENTIONAL  AND  AUSTERE  ENVIRONMENTS.” 
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Source:  AFI  38-101 ,  Air  Force  Organization,  13.  Created  by  author  based  on  information 

PROVIDED  IN  TEXT  OF  AFI  38-1 01 . 


Each  level  of  command  exercises  unity  of  command  over  subordinate  units. 
HQ  USAF  AND  THE  MAJCOMs  ARE  management  level  commands  providing  the 

STAFFS  NECESSARY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  ORGANIZING  AND  EQUIPPING  OF  CURRENT 
FORCES  TO  MEET  FUTURE  CHALLENGES.  THE  MAJCOM  COMMANDERS  PROVIDE 
EQUIPMENT  AND  TRAINING  GUIDANCE  TO  THE  NAF  COMMANDERS.  THE  NAFS  LEAD  THE 
TACTICAL  ECHELON  DIRECTLY  BELOW  THE  MAJCOMS  AND  ASSUME  RESPONSIBLY  FOR 
THE  TRAINING  AND  READINESS  OF  OPERATIONAL  FORCES.  KEY  NAF  MISSION  TASKS 
INCLUDE,  “PREPARING  FORCES  FOR  DEPLOYMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT;  PLANNING  FOR  BED 
DOWN  OF  FORCES;  AND  EXERCISING  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  ASSIGNED  FORCES.”111 
NAF  COMMANDERS  CAN  EXPECT  TO  FILL  AFFOR  OR  JOINT  TASK  FORCE  COMMANDER 
DUTIES  FOR  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS.  DURING  NON-DEPLOYED  OPERATIONS,  USAF 

OPCON  and  ADCON  run  from  the  MAJCOM  to  the  NAF  and  down  to  the  wing 

LEVEL.  The  STANDARD  WING  SERVES  AS  THE  BASIC  USAF  UNIT  FOR  GENERATING  AND 
EMPLOYING  COMBAT  CAPABILITY.112  A  STANDARD  WING  IS  COMPRISED  OF  DEPENDENT 
GROUPS  ALIGNED  BY  FUNCTION  (FIGURE  8). 


111  AFI  38-101 ,  Air  Force  Organization,  13. 

112  AFI  38-101 ,  Air  Force  Organization,  14.  AFI  38-101  explains,  “The  standard  operational 

WING  STRUCTURE  IS  A  WING  WITH  FOUR  DEPENDENT  GROUPS  (OPERATIONS,  LOGISTICS,  SUPPORT,  AND 
MEDICAL)  WITH  RELATED  FUNCTIONS  AND  DISCIPLINES  ALIGNED  UNDER  THE  APPROPRIATE  GROUP. 

Generally,  only  the  wing  staff  and  the  four  group  commanders  report  directly  to  the 

WING  COMMANDER.  T HUS,  THE  WING  COMMANDER  CONCENTRATES  ON  THE  WING'S  PRIMARY  MISSION  AND 
DELEGATES  AUTHORITY  TO  SUBORDINATES  SO  THEY  CAN  ACCOMPLISH  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES.  MAJOR 
WING  FUNCTIONS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  A  FEW  PRINCIPAL  SUBORDINATES,  EACH  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR 
CARRYING  OUT  A  SPECIFIC  PART  OF  THE  WING  MISSION.” 
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Standard  Wing  Composition 


Figure  8 

Source:  AFI  38-1 01 ,  Air  Force  Organization,  18. 


Operational  capabilities  based  on  aircraft  type  or  combat  mission  normally 

DETERMINE  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  WINGS  WITH  THE  WING  COMMANDER  EXERCISING 
UNITY  OF  COMMAND  OVER  ALL  ASSETS.  THE  USAF  USES  THE  STANDARD  WING 
STRUCTURE  TO  ACCOMPLISH  PEACETIME  TRAINING  AND  TO  ORGANIZE  FOR  COMBAT 
OPERATIONS. 

The  primary  difference  in  USAF  organization  between  peacetime  and 

WARTIME  OPERATIONS  LIES  IN  THE  COMMAND  LEVELS  ABOVE  THE  NAF  COMMANDER. 

Command  runs  from  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(SECDEF)  to  the  Joint  Force  Commander  (JFC)  to  the  COMAFFOR.  A  senior 
USAF  officer  is  designated  the  COMAFFOR  and  serves  as  the  commander  of 

USAF  FORCES  ASSIGNED  AND  ATTACHED  TO  THE  USAF  COMPONENT.1 13  NORMALLY 
THE  NAF  COMMANDER  ASSUMES  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COMAFFOR  AS  IS  IN  THE  CASE  OF 

Seventh  Air  Force  in  Korea.114  The  COMAFFOR  normally  exercises  OPCON 

AND  ADCON  OVER  ALL  ASSIGNED  AND  ATTACHED  USAF  FORCES  WITHIN  THE  THEATER 


113  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  2003)  33. 

114  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power,  35.  In  the  case  of  an  ASETF  subordinate 
to  a  NAF,  the  MAJCOM  can  assign  a  Colonel  to  Major  General  to  be  the  COMAFFOR  based  on  the  size  of 
the  contingency  deployment. 
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OF  OPERATIONS.  SPECIFIC  USAF  FORCES  AND  CAPABILITIES,  SUCH  AS  INTERTHEATER 
AIR  MOBILITY  AND  SPACE  ASSETS,  MAINTAIN  A  GLOBAL  FOCUS  PRECLUDING  THE 
TRANSFER  OF  OPCON  TO  THE  JFC  AND  COMAFFOR.115  THIS  STRUCTURE  PROVIDES 
CLEAR  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  OF  USAF  DEPLOYED  COMBAT  FORCES. 

USAF  WARFIGHTING  STRUCTURE  CLOSELY  FOLLOWS  PEACETIME  ORGANIZATION 
OF  UNITS  TO  ALLOW  A  SEAMLESS  TRANSITION  TO  COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  AN  AEROSPACE 

Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  composed  of  USAF  combat  assets  provides 

COMBATANT  COMMANDERS  WITH  RAPID  AND  RESPONSIVE  AEROSPACE  POWER.116  AEFS 
PROVIDE  SCALABLE  RESOURCES  TO  FULFILL  SPECIFIC  WARFIGHTING  NEEDS  AND  DEPLOY 

within  an  Aerospace  Expeditionary  Task  Force  (AETF)  as  Aerospace 
Expeditionary  Wings  (AEW),  Groups  (AEG),  or  Squadron  (AES).117  OPCON 

AND  ADCON  RUN  FROM  THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  SENIOR  DEPLOYED  ECHELON  TO  THE 

COMAFFOR.  USAF  organizational  structure  of  the  AEW,  AEG  and  AES  all 

MIRROR  THEIR  PEACETIME  COUNTERPARTS  (FIGURES  9  AND  10).118  CURRENT 
EXAMPLES  INCLUDE  F-1 5  OR  F-1 6  FIGHTER  WINGS  WITH  COMPOSITION  BASED  ON 
FUNCTIONAL  CAPABILITY  AND  SCALABLE  FROM  WING  TO  SQUADRON  SIZE  IN  ORDER  TO 
FULFILL  SPECIFIC  AETF  TASKING.  NORMALLY  ONE  WING  PROVIDES  CORE  SUPPORT 
ELEMENTS  INCLUDING  MISSION  SUPPORT  AND  MEDICAL,  WITH  SPECIFIC  GROUPS  AND 
SQUADRONS  ADDED  TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  OPERATIONAL  CAPABILITIES.  WHILE  MOST 
USAF  WINGS  AND  GROUPS  FOLLOW  THIS  ORGANIZATION  AND  DEPLOY  WITHIN  THE  AEF 
MODEL,  USAF  UNITS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  STILL  USE  AN 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  DEVELOPED  TO  MEET  THE  MISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 

Cold  War. 


115  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power,  51. 

116  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power,  38. 

117  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power,  38. 

118  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power,  38.  AFDD  2  explains,  “Since  USAF 
groups  are  organized  without  significant  staff  support,  a  wing  slice  is  needed  to  provide  the  command  and 
control  for  AEFs  smaller  than  a  normal  wing.”  Additionally,  “an  individual  squadron  is  not  designed  to 
conduct  independent  operations;  it  requires  support  from  other  units  to  obtain  the  synergy  needed  for 
sustainable,  effective  operations.  As  such,  an  individual  squadron  or  squadron  element  should  not  be 
presented  by  itself  without  provision  for  appropriate  support  and  command  elements.” 
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Figure  9 

Source:  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power,  38. 


Figure  10 

Source:  AFDD  2,  Organization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  power,  39. 

Organization  of  TACPs  and  CWTs  Providing  Direct  Support  to  the  Army 

Peacetime  organization  of  TACPs  and  CWTs  providing  direct  support 
to  the  army  still  follow  practices  established  decades  ago  in  the  late 
1960s.  While  most  USAF  units  group  together  in  wings  based  on  functional 

CAPABILITY,  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  CONTINUE  TO  SPLIT  APART  AND  WORK  AS 
INDEPENDENT  GROUPS  AND  ISOLATED  SQUADRONS  ON  ARMY  INSTALLATIONS  PROVIDING 
SUPPORT  TO  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNITS.  THIS  RESULTS  FROM  THE  COLD  WAR  PRACTICE 
OF  ASSIGNING  TACPS  TO  SUPPORT  INDIVIDUAL  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNITS  IN  THE  SAME 
MANNER  AS  TACTICAL  FIGHTER  WlNGS  RECEIVED  BASE  ASSIGNMENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

While  USAF  standard  wings  evolved  into  the  AEF  concept,  direct  support 

UNITS  CONTINUE  TO  ALIGN  WITH  SPECIFIC  ARMY  UNITS  AND  NORMALLY  ONLY  DEPLOY 
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WHEN  THEIR  ASSOCIATED  ARMY  UNIT  DEPLOYS.119  THE  CURRENT  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
MODEL  OFFERS  THE  PRIMARY  ADVANTAGE  OF  ENSURING  THE  ARMY  MANEUVER 
COMMANDER  HAS  DAILY  ACCESS  TO  THE  TACP,  CWT,  OR  AMLO  PROVIDING  SUPPORT 
TO  HIS  UNIT.  This  situation  provides  the  opportunity  for  close  interaction 
AND  TRAINING  BETWEEN  THE  USAF  AND  ARMY  ASSETS.  HOWEVER,  THERE  ARE 
SEVERAL  DISADVANTAGES  TO  THIS  MODEL.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  IS  DIFFICULT 
BASED  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISPERSION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  FROM  WING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  GROUPS.  ADDITIONALLY,  INSTITUTIONAL  STOVEPIPES  MAY 
DEVELOP  BETWEEN  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  BASED  ON  THE  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNIT  THEY 
ALIGN  WITH  AND  SUPPORT.  TACPS  SUPPORTING  HEAVY  ARMOR  UNITS  OPERATE 
DIFFERENTLY  FROM  TACPS  SUPPORTING  LIGHT  INFANTRY  INHIBITING  STANDARDIZATION 
IN  TRAINING  AND  PROCEDURES.  DESPITE  FOLLOWING  AN  OUTDATED  COLD  WAR  BASING 
MODEL  WITH  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  LIMITATIONS,  TACP  ORGANIZATION  DOES 
FOLLOW  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AND  THE  TENET  OF  CENTRALIZED 
CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION. 

TACP  PEACETIME  ORGANIZATION  FOLLOWS  A  GROUP  MODEL  WITH  AN  ASOG 
PROVIDING  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  FOR  ALL  ASSIGNED  TACPS  AND  CWTS.  A  CURRENT 
EXAMPLE  INVOLVES  THE  3RD  ASOG  STATIONED  AT  FORT  HOOD  TEXAS  SUPPORTING  III 

Corps.  The  group  comprises  the  3rd  Weather  Squadron  (WS)  and  the  9th, 

1  0th,  1 1 TH,  1  3th,  and  7 1  2th  Air  Support  Operation  Squadrons  (ASOS)  (figure 

11) 120 


119  AFI  13-106,  Air  Support  Operations  and  TACPS  (Washington,  D.C.:  USAF,  1994)  10.  AFI  13-106 
describes  TACP  alignment  as:  “The  USAF  aligns  TACPs  with  Army  combat  maneuver  units  from  corps 
through  battalion  and  squadron.  TACPs  aligned  with  corps,  division,  regiments,  brigade,  combat  aviation 
brigades  and  ranger  battalion  headquarters  are  permanently  stationed  with  the  Army  unit  and  function  as  a 
special  liaison  staff  element  within  that  unit  headquarters.” 

120  Author’s  personal  experience  as  a  Brigade  ALO  in  11th  ASOS. 
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3rd  ASOG  Peacetime  Organization 
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Figure  1 1 

Source:  Created  by  author. 


The  NAF  commander  exercises  OPCON  and  ADCON  through  the  ASOG 
COMMANDER  WHO  IS  ALSO  THE  CORPS  ALO.  THE  71 2™  ASOS  FULFILLS  ASOC  DUTIES 
FOR  THE  GROUP  WHILE  BEING  ALIGNED  WITH  III  CORPS  AND  STATIONED  AT  FORT  HOOD. 
T HE  9th,  1  0th,  1 1  ™,  AND  1  3th  ASOSs  provide  TACP  support  to  division,  brigade, 
AND  BATTALION  LEVEL  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNITS.  ADDITIONALLY,  ASOS  BASING  ALIGNS 
WITH  THE  DIVISION  THEY  SUPPORT.  AS  DEPICTED  IN  THIS  EXAMPLE,  TWO  ELEMENTS  OF 
THE  ASOG  ARE  GEOGRAPHICALLY  SEPARATED  AND  DO  NOT  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  THE 
GROUP  FOR  DAILY  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT. 

AS  A  RESULT,  THE  ISOLATED  ASOSS  ARE  FAR  MORE  RELIANT  UPON  THE  HOST 
ARMY  INSTALLATION  FOR  LOGISTICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT.  ONE  ALO  WHO 
WORKED  WITHIN  AN  ASOG  AND  ASOS  COMMENTED,  “ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  WAS 
ADEQUATE  WITHIN  THE  ASOG,  BUT  SUPPORT  FOR  AN  ISOLATED  ASOS  WAS  HORRIBLE 
BASED  ON  THE  NON-AVAILABILITY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL.”121  UNIT 
STRUCTURE  ALSO  VARIES  BY  GROUP  AND  MAJCOM  WITH  THE  4™  ASOG  IN  EUROPE 


121  Lt  Colonel  Zane  Mitchell,  phone  interview  by  author,  Maxwell  AFB,  9  May  2005.  (19th  ASOS/CC  and 
1 1th  ASOS/DO).  Lt  Col  Mitchell’s  experience  includes  working  within  the  3ld  ASOG  at  Fort  Flood  as  the 
1 1th  ASOS/DO  and  as  an  isolated  unit  commander  as  the  19th  ASOS/CC  at  Fort  Campbell.  At  the  19th 
ASOS,  ASOG  administrative  support  was  eight  hours  away  and  the  nearest  USAF  wing  support  was  over 
four  hours  away. 
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HAVING  NO  ASSIGNED  WEATHER  SQUADRON  WHILE  ASOGS  IN  AlR  COMBAT  COMMAND 
ALL  HAVE  ASSIGNED  WEATHER  UNITS.  THE  USAFE  WEATHER  SQUADRON  DIVIDES  ITS 
PERSONNEL  BETWEEN  MANNING  CWTS  AND  SUPPORTING  USAFE  FLYING  OPERATIONS. 

The  situation  in  Europe  could  lead  to  CWT  members  failing  to  recognize  the 

DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  WARTIME  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND.  IN  ONE  EXPERIENCE  AN  ASOS/CC 
NOTED  FROM  AN  EXERCISE  IN  GERMANY,  “A  WEATHER  FLIGHT  COMMANDER  THOUGHT  HE 
WORKED  FOR  THE  ARMY  G-2.”122  UNLIKE  THE  CASE  OF  CONVENTIONAL  USAF  WINGS 
THERE  IS  NO  STANDARDIZED  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  PEACETIME  STRUCTURE  OF 
ASOGS  AND  THEIR  ASSOCIATED  TACPS  AND  CWTS. 

Wartime  organization  of  TACPs  follows  the  structure  spelled  out  in 
the  Theater  Air  Control  System  and  differs  from  the  current  AEF  concept 

OF  OPERATIONS.  UNLIKE  AEF  UNITS,  TACPS  REMAIN  FIXED  IN  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION 
TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNIT  THEY  SUPPORT. 

Deployment  and  organization  align  with  the  army  unit  they  support 

RESULTING  IN  THE  ASOG  BREAKING  INTO  SEPARATE  TACPS  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
DIFFERENT  ECHELONS  OF  THE  MANEUVER  FORCE  (FIGURE  12). 


Figure  12 

Source:  AFDD  2-1 .3,  Counterland  (Washington  D.C.:  1 999)  50. 


122  Lt  Colonel  Zane  Mitchell,  phone  interview  by  author,  Maxwell  AFB,  9  May  2005.  (19th  ASOS/CC  and 
1 1th  ASOS/DO).  The  Army  G-2  is  the  division  or  corps  level  intelligence  officer. 
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The  JFACC  exercises  TACON  of  direct  support  forces  through  the  AOC  and 

THE  ASOC  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  TO  MOVE  CAS  WHERE  REQUIRED 
ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  TACPS  ALIGNED  AT  ECHELONS  BELOW  CORPS  PROVIDE  THE 
COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  FOR  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  CAS  AT  THE  POINT  OF 

contact.  In  the  3rd  ASOG  example,  the  712th  ASOS  becomes  the  ASOC 
supporting  III  Corps  with  the  ASOG  commander  becoming  the  ASOC  director 

IN  ADDITION  TO  FULFILLING  DUTIES  AS  THE  CORPS  ALO.123  THE  9™  THROUGH  1  3™ 
ASOSS  SPLIT  INTO  THEIR  SEPARATE  TACPS  TO  SUPPORT  THEIR  ASSIGNED  DIVISION, 
BRIGADE,  AND  BATTALION  LEVEL  MANEUVER  UNITS.  T HE  3°  WS  ALLOCATES  ITS 
RESOURCES  TO  PROVIDE  CWT  BATTLEFIELD  SUPPORT  AS  REQUIRED  BETWEEN  THE 
DIFFERENT  ECHELONS  OF  ARMY  COMMAND.  OPCON  AND  ADCON  RUN  FROM  THE 

COMAFFOR  to  the  AOC  director  down  to  the  corps  ALO.  The  ASOC 

PROVIDES  LOGISTICAL,  MAINTENANCE,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  TO  ALL  OF  THE 
USAF  ASSETS  DEPLOYED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CORPS  ALO.  THE  CORPS  ALO 
REPRESENTS  THE  COMAFFOR  AS  THE  SENIOR  AIR  ADVISOR  TO  THE  ARMY  CORPS 
COMMANDER  AND  PROVIDES  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  OVER  ALL  USAF  ASSETS  SUPPORTING 

the  corps.124  While  TACP  wartime  organization  provides  clear  unity  of 

COMMAND  TO  EXECUTE  THE  MISSION,  IT  RELIES  UPON  ASOC  SUPPORT  AND  IS  NOT 
SCALABLE  TO  SUPPORT  ARMY  DEPLOYMENTS  BELOW  THE  CORPS  LEVEL. 

In  contrast,  USAF  CWTs  providing  direct  support  to  the  army  lack 

THE  CLEAR  ORGANIZATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  PLACE  FOR  TACPS.  WHILE  WEATHER 
DOCTRINE  AND  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  HIGHLIGHT  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TACTICAL 
WEATHER  SUPPORT,  THERE  IS  LITTLE  SPECIFIC  GUIDANCE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CWTS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.  AFM  1  5-1  35  AND  AFI  1  5-1  28  BOTH 
CONTAIN  VERY  SPECIFIC  GUIDANCE  ON  CWT  OPERATIONS,  BUT  THEY  PROVIDE  VERY 
LITTLE  ORGANIZATIONAL  DIRECTION.  DURING  PEACETIME  OPERATIONS  WEATHER  UNITS 
MAY  FALL  WITHIN  THE  ASOG  ORGANIZATION  AS  IN  ACC  OR  THEY  MAY  ORGANIZE  AS  A 
SEPARATE  WEATHER  SQUADRON  REPORTING  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  MAJCOM,  AS  IS  THE 


123  AFI  13-106,  Air  Support  Operations  and  TACPS,  5.  AFI  13-106  states,  “The  Corps  ALO  normally 
becomes  the  ASOC  Director,  reporting  to  the  AOC  when  the  ASOC  deploys,  and  locates  within  the  senior 
Army  element  CP,  normally  the  Corps.  The  ASOC  Director  reports  to  the  AOC  Director  or  commander.” 

124  AFI  13-106,  Air  Support  Operations  and  TACPS,  5. 
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case  in  United  States  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE).125  Thus,  during  peacetime 

TRAINING  IN  EUROPE,  CWTS  SUPPORTING  THE  ARMY  REMAIN  OUTSIDE  THE  CHAIN  OF 
COMMAND  OF  THE  4™  ASOG  STATIONED  IN  GERMANY.126  FAILURE  TO  FOLLOW  PROPER 
CHAIN  OF  COMMAND  CAN  RESULT,  AS  DISCUSSED  PREVIOUSLY.  FURTHERMORE,  THIS 
ARRANGEMENT  CONTRADICTS  WITH  THE  DRAFT  VERSION  OF  AFDD  2-9.1  THAT  STATES, 

“An  Air  Support  Operations  Group  commands  all  US  Air  Force  forces 

DIRECTLY  SUPPORTING  ARMY  TACTICAL  UNITS,  INCLUDING  WEATHER  FORCES.”127 

Weather  organization  changes  during  wartime  or  contingency  operations 

WITH  CWTS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY,  REGARDLESS  OF  MAJCOM, 
OPERATING  UNDER  THE  OPCON  AND  ADCON  OF  THE  CORPS  ALO  AS  THE  SENIOR 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  COMAFFOR  IN  THE  FIELD.  THIS  LACK  OF  STANDARDIZED 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  CWTS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  DURING  PEACETIME  COULD 
LEAD  TO  CONFUSION  OF  OPCON  AND  ADCON  WHEN  DEPLOYING  TO  FULFILL  WARTIME 

taskings.  Separate  chains  of  command  also  constitute  an  issue  for  AMLOs 

UNDER  CURRENT  DOCTRINE. 

Organization  of  AMLOs  Units  Providing  Direct  Support  to  the  Army 


125  AFM  15-135,  Combat  Weather  Team  Operations  (Washington  D.C.:  USAF,  2001)  10.  AFM  15-135 
states,  “CWTs  interact  with  their  MAJCOM  functional  manager  directly  or  indirectly.  The  MAJCOM 
functional  manager  fulfills  responsibilities  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  subordinate  units  while  the  parent 
unit  employs  the  resources  provided  by  MAJCOMs  to  effectively  and  efficiently  accomplish  the  mission. 
CWTs  will  ensure  issues  concerning  the  availability,  use,  and  employment  of  resources  (e.g.,  people  and 
systems)  are  addressed  through  the  operational  chain  to  the  MAJCOM.  Specific  MAJCOM  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  CWT  operations  are  found  in  AFI  15-128,  Aerospace  Weather  Operations-Roles  and 
Responsibilities.” 

126  AF1 15-128,  Aerospace  Weather  Operations-Roles  and  Responsibilities  (Washington, 
D.C.:  2004)  4.  AFI  15-128  states,  “AFW  supportto  operational  USAF  and  USA  field  units  is 

ORGANIZED  FOR  TACTICAL,  MISSION-SPECIFIC  OPERATIONS.  A  CWT  IS  A  GENERIC  TERM  USED  TO 
DESCRIBE  A  WEATHER  TEAM  THAT  PROVIDES  MISSION-TAILORED  WEATHER  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  TO 
A  SUPPORTED  UNIT  IN  GARRISON  OR  AT  A  DEPLOYED  LOCATION.  FOR  USAF  OPERATIONS,  CWTS  ARE 
NORMALLY  ORGANIZED  AS  WEATHER  FLIGHTS  UNDER  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  SQUADRONS.  FOR  US 

Army  operations,  CWTs  are  normally  organized  as  Detachments  or  Weather  Flights  under 
Air  Support  Operations  Squadrons  and  Combat  Weather  Squadrons  under  Air  Support 
Operations  Groups.  Detachments  supporting  Army  operations  in  the  European  theater  are 

ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  7WS  AND  DETACHMENTS  SUPPORTING  ARMY  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  KOREAN 
THEATER  ARE  ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  607WS.  DURING  CONTINGENCIES,  CWTS  DEPLOY  WITH 
OPERATIONAL  WARFIGHTERS.” 

127  AFDD  2-9.1,  Weather  Operations,  (Washington,  D.C.:  2004  Draft)  15. 
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As  IN  THE  CASE  OF  TACPS,  AMLOS  CONTINUE  TO  OPERATE  WITHIN  AN 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  CREATED  AND  IMPLEMENTED  DURING  THE  COLD  WAR. 

While  the  names  of  command  echelons  have  changed  within  the  airlift 

COMMUNITY,  AMLOS  CONTINUE  TO  OPERATE  IN  A  SEPARATE  CHAIN  COMMAND  FROM 
THE  TACP  UNITS  THEY  WORK  WITH  ON  A  DAILY  BASIS.  IN  ADDITION  TO  CHANGING  THE 
NAME  OF  TALOS  TO  AMLOS  IN  THE  LATE  1  990S,  AMC  PUBLISHED  VERY  SPECIFIC 
GUIDANCE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MISSION  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  AMLOS 
SUPPORTING  THE  ARMY. 

Peacetime  organization  of  AMLOs  continues  to  follow  the  model 

CREATED  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR.  AMLOS  NORMALLY  WORK  AT  THE 
CORPS,  DIVISION,  AND  OCCASIONALLY  BRIGADE  LEVELS  PROVIDING  ADVICE  TO  THE  ARMY 
COMMANDER’S  STAFF  ON  THE  SAFE  AND  OPTIMUM  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AIR  MOBILITY 

assets.128  Peacetime  OPCON  and  ADCON  of  AMLOs  flows  from  AMC  down 

TO  THE  NAF,  THROUGH  THE  AMOG  AND  TO  THE  AMLOS,  WITH  THE  HOST  UNIT  AlR 

Support  Operations  Squadron  (ASOS)  or  Tactical  Air  Control  Party 
(TACP)  providing  ADCON  support  (figure  13). 129  The  ASOG  commander  is 

RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LOGISTICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  TO  THE  AMLO  WHILE 
AMC  RETAINS  ALL  COMMAND  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE  AMLO.  WHILE  THIS  ORGANIZATION 
PROVIDES  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  MOBILITY 
ASSETS  FOR  AMC,  IT  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  FOR  THE  ASOG 
COMMANDER.  T HIS  SITUATION  ALLOWS  AMC  TO  MOVE  AMLOS  AS  NECESSARY  TO 
FULFILL  TACTICAL  AIRLIFT  REQUIREMENTS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD;  HOWEVER,  THE  MODEL 
MAKES  IT  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT  FOR  THE  SENIOR  ALO  TO  PROVIDE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT  SUCH  AS  FORCE  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  AMLO.  THE  AMLO  SERVES  ONE 
USAF  MASTER  WHILE  WORKING  WITH  AND  REQUIRING  THE  DAY-TO-DAY  SUPPORT  OF 
ANOTHER. 


I2S  Air  Mobility  Command  Instruction  (AMCI)  13-101,  Air  Mobility  Liaison  Officers  (Scott  AFB:  2003),  6. 
129  AMCI  13-101,  Air  Mobility  Liaison  Officers ,  4. 
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AMLO  Peacetime  Chain  of 
Command 


Figure  13 

Source:  Created  by  author. 


Just  as  in  peacetime,  the  wartime  command  authority  over  AMLOs 

FALLS  OUTSIDE  THE  TACP  ORGANIZATION.  AMLOS  ALWAYS  REMAIN  UNDER  THE 

OPCON  and  ADCON  of  AMC  with  the  senior  ALO  in  the  field  responsible  for 

GENERAL  LOGISTICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT.  OPCON  AND  ADCON  RUN 
FROM  THE  JFC  DOWN  TO  THE  COMAFFOR  THROUGH  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MOBILITY 

Forces  (DIRMOBFOR)  to  the  Air  Mobility  Division  (AMD)  down  to  the  AMLOs 

DEPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD  (FIGURE  14). 
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T he  AOC  and  Command  Relationships  for  Air  Mobility 

Figure  14 

Source:  AMCI  13-101,  Air  Mobility  Liaison  Officers,  38. 


Normally,  AMLOs  deploy  to  support  the  army  at  the  corps,  division,  brigade, 

OR  REGIMENT  LEVELS.  THE  AMD  DIRECTOR,  EXERCISING  OPCON,  IS  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  REASSIGNING  AMLOS  TO  THEATER  AREAS  AND  UNITS  REQUIRING  LIAISON 
ASSISTANCE  AND  IS  THE  COORDINATING  AUTHORITY  WITH  AMC  FOR  REQUESTING 
ADDITIONAL  AMLOS  OR  OTHER  AIR  MOBILITY  PLANNERS  FOR  THE  THEATER  OF 

operations.130  While  the  AMC  organization  provides  centralized  control 

AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  LIMITED  AIR  MOBILITY  ASSETS  TO  SUPPORT  JOINT 
GROUND  FORCES,  IT  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  FOR  THE  CORPS  ALO  AS 
THE  SENIOR  USAF  COMMANDER  IN  THE  FIELD.  THE  CORPS  ALO  RETAINS  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ADVISE  AND  SUPPORT  THE  ARMY  ON  ALL  MATTERS  INVOLVING 
INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  POWER  BUT  EXERCISES  NO  AUTHORITY  TO  EMPLOY  AMLOS  AS 
NECESSARY  TO  FACILITATE  THIS  SUPPORT.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  CORPS  ALO  IS  UNABLE 
TO  ENFORCE  LOCALLY  DICTATED  MEASURES  SUCH  AS  FORCE  PROTECTION  PROCEDURES 
FOR  USAF  MEMBERS  OPERATING  IN  FIELD  CONDITIONS.  THIS  SITUATION  UNDERCUTS 
130  AMCI  13-101,  Air  Mobility  Liaison  Officers,  7. 
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THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CORPS  ALO  AS  THE  SENIOR  USAF  COMMANDER  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  AMLO  organizational  structure  creates  the  potential  for  friction  in 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AMLOS  AND  DOES  NOT  ENSURE  UNITY  OF  EFFORT  FOR 
SUPPORTING  THE  ARMY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Doctrinal  organization  of  TACP,  CWTs,  and  AMLOs  providing  direct 

SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  STILL  FOLLOWS  THE  BASIC  STRUCTURE  DEVELOPED  AND 
IMPLEMENTED  DURING  THE  COLD  WAR.  THIS  ORGANIZATION  PROVIDED  JOINT 
INTEROPERABILITY  FOR  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  TACTICAL  AIRPOWER,  BUT  DID  NOT 
ACHIEVE  THE  JOINT  INTERDEPENDENCE  REQUIRED  FOR  CONTEMPORARY 
TRANSFORMATIONAL  OPERATIONS.  THE  2004  ARMY  TRANSFORMATION  ROADMAP 
CLEARLY  EXPLAINS  THE  NEED  FOR  JOINT  INTERDEPENDENCE!  “JOINT  INTERDEPENDENCE 
PURPOSEFULLY  COMBINES  SERVICE  CAPABILITIES  TO  MAXIMIZE  THEIR  TOTAL, 
COMPLEMENTARY  AND  REINFORCING  EFFECTS,  WHILE  MINIMIZING  THEIR  RELATIVE 
VULNERABILITIES.”131  FUTURE  JOINT  OPERATIONS  REQUIRE  COMPLETE 
INTERDEPENDENCE  BECAUSE  EACH  SERVICE  WILL  RELY  ON  THE  OTHERS  TO  FILL  UNIQUE 
OPERATIONAL  CAPABILITIES.  KEY  CAPABILITIES  THE  USAF  PROVIDES  INCLUDE  AIR 
MOBILITY  AND  CAS.  T HE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  USAF  CURRENTLY  ORGANIZES  TO  TRAIN 
AND  EMPLOY  UNDER  THE  EAF  CONCEPT  TO  PROVIDE  OPERATIONAL  FLEXIBILITY  TO 
FULFILL  JOINT  INTERDEPENDENCE  RESPONSIBILITIES.  hlOWEVER,  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
UNITS  HAVE  NOT  ADAPTED  THEIR  STRUCTURE  TO  OPERATE  AS  PART  OF  AN  AEF. 

Separate  chains  of  command  and  differing  organizations  between  USAF 

DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  ACTS  AS  AN  IMPEDIMENT  TO  FUTURE  JOINT  INTEROPERABILITY. 
USAF  ORGANIZATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TACPS  AND  CWTS  MOVED  BEYOND  THE 
CURRENT  DOCTRINE  AND  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  WITH  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  484™ 
AEW  TO  PROVIDE  A  CENTRALIZED  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  ELEMENT  DEDICATED  TO 
THEATER  SUPPORT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  DURING  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM. 

USAF  Direct  Support  Organization  during  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM 


131  United  States  Army,  “ 2004  Army  Transformation  Roadmap  (Washington,  D.C.:  US  Army,  July  2004)  1- 

2. 
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The  establishment  of  the  484th  AEW  during  the  buildup  of  forces 
prior  to  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  provides  an  example  in  which  the  USAF 
APPLIED  THE  AEW  STRUCTURE  TO  TACPS  AND  CWTS.  T HE  484™  AEW  STOOD  UP  AT 
Prince  Sultan  Air  Base  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  integrated  with  the  existing  363rd 

AEW  FOR  LOGISTICAL  AND  MEDICAL  SUPPORT.  SIMILAR  TO  THE  TAIRCWS  EMPLOYED 
DURING  THE  COLD  WAR,  THE  484™  AEW  WAS  AN  AIR-GROUND  OPERATIONS  WING 
COMPRISED  OF  TACP  AND  CWT  UNITS  AND  THEIR  ASSOCIATED  COMMAND  AND 
CONTROL  SUPPORT  ELEMENTS.132  THE  484™  AEW  FOCUSED  ON  IMPROVING  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  TO  THEATER  TACP  AND  CWT  FORCES 
WHILE  RETAINING  THE  EXISTING  T HEATER  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM  TO  PROVIDE  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY.  BUILDING  UPON  LESSONS  FROM  OPERATION  ENDURING 

FREEDOM  in  Afghanistan,  USAF  leaders  were  looking  for  ways  to  improve 

THE  PLANNING,  TRAINING,  INTEROPERABILITY  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  AIRPOWER  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 

Employment  of  direct  support  forces  during  Operation  ENDURING 
FREEDOM  did  not  follow  previous  conventional  deployments.  The  initial 
combat  in  Afghanistan  used  small  Special  Forces  teams  with  combat 

CONTROLLERS  TO  PROVIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  ALLIANCE  FORCES.134  THESE 
FORCES  EMPLOYED  WITHIN  THE  SPECIAL  OPERATING  FORCES  (SOF)  ORGANIZATION 
COORDINATING  THROUGH  THE  COMBINED  AlR  OPERATIONS  CENTER  LOCATED  IN  SAUDI 

Arabia.  Once  the  Taliban  government  collapsed  and  conventional  US 

FORCES,  INCLUDING  THE  TENTH  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION,  MOVED  INTO  THE  COUNTRY  THE 
SOF  METHOD  OF  CAS  EMPLOYMENT  CONTINUED.  US  FORCES  FAILED  TO  ESTABLISH  A 

T heater  Air  Control  System  or  ASOC  within  Afghanistan  a  factor 

CONTRIBUTING  TO  SUBSEQUENT  CAS  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  POOR 
AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  BECAME  EVIDENT  DURING  THE  EXECUTION  OF  OPERATION 

ANACONDA.  The  USAF  allocated  few  airborne  assets  to  provide  on  call 


132  History  of  the  484th  Air  Expeditionary  Wing  (U),  n.p.,  K178.81  03/03/01  -  03/03/31,  IRIS  No  1 146086 
in  USAF  Collection,  AFHRA.  (Top  Secret)  Information  extracted  is  unclassified. 

133  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

134  Bruce  Pirnie  et  al..  Beyond  Close  Air  Support,  Forging  a  New  Air-Ground  Partnership  (Santa  Monica: 
RAND  Corporation,  2005),  49. 
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CAS  “BECAUSE  THE  PLANNERS  HAD  EXPECTED  LITTLE  OPPOSITION.”135  HAVING  A  FULL 

Theater  Air  Control  System  with  an  ASOC  would  have  facilitated  better 

PLANNING  AND  IMMEDIATE  REQUESTS  FOR  CAS.  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  FACED 
SEVERAL  CONSTRAINTS:  “HlS  HEADQUARTERS  IN  BAGRAM  WAS  DERIVED  PRIMARILY 
FROM  HIS  DIVISIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  AND  LACKED  AN  ASOC,  NORMALLY  FOUND  AT 
CORPS  LEVEL,  OR  A  FULL-TIME  LIAISON  WITH  THE  CAOC.”136  WHILE  THE  USAF  HAD 
NUMEROUS  CONTROLLERS  ASSIGNED  WITHIN  THE  COUNTRY,  THERE  WAS  A  LACK  OF 
COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  TO  PROVIDE  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  AND  ENSURE  APPROPRIATE 
AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  OCCURRED.  A  KEY  USAF  GOAL  GOING  INTO  OPERATION 

IRAQI  FREEDOM  was  to  correct  the  command  and  control  issues  present 
during  Operation  ANACONDA. 

Establishment  of  the  484th  AEW  took  place  on  January  24th,  2003  by 
DIRECTION  OF  l_T  GEN  MOSELEY  VIA  ORDER  GB-38.137  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  484™  AEW 
WAS  TO  PROVIDE  A  CENTRALIZED  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  ELEMENT  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  ALL  TACPS  AND  CWTS  OPERATING  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST  ASIAN  THEATER 
OF  OPERATIONS.138  BASED  ON  EXPERIENCE  FROM  AFGHANISTAN,  USAF  LEADERS 
WANTED  AN  ORGANIZATION  BUILT  SPECIFICALLY  TO  PROVIDE  ENABLING  SUPPORT  TO  THE 
THEATER’S  AIR-GROUND  ACTIVITY.139  A  PRIMARY  REASON  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 
WING  WAS  TO  PROVIDE  AN  INTERMEDIATE  CONTROL  FUNCTION  BETWEEN  THE  CAOC 
AND  TACPS,  TO  “REDUCE  AND  ELIMINATE  THE  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  THAT 

existed  in  Operation  ENDURING  FREEDOM.”140  Additionally,  the  484™  AEW 

FILLED  A  LARGE  ADMINISTRATION  ROLE  FOR  THEATER  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES,  “AS 
THE  SUPPORT  PIECE  WAS  TOO  BIG,  TOO  DEMANDING,  AND  TOO  TIME-CONSUMING  TO  BE 
HANDLED  BY  EACH  EASOG.”141  CREATION  OF  THE  484™  AEW  STRUCTURE  FOLLOWED 
THE  CURRENT  USAF  MODEL  FOR  AEWS  WITH  THE  WING  COMPOSED  OF  SEVERAL 


135  Pirnie  et  al..  Beyond  Close  Air  Support,  55. 

136  Pirnie  et  al.,  Beyond  Close  Air  Support,  59. 

137  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

138  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

139  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

140Colonel  Keith  P.  Maresca,  interview  by  author.  Maxwell  AFB,  28  January  2005  interview  of  Colonel 

Maresca  (Second  484  AEW/CC). 

141  Colonel  Keith  P.  Maresca,  interview  by  author,  Maxwell  AFB,  28  January  2005  interview  of  Colonel 
Maresca  (Second  484  AEW/CC). 
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OPERATION  GROUPS,  MAINTENANCE  GROUP,  MEDICAL  GROUP,  AND  A  MISSION  SUPPORT 
GROUP  (FIGURE  15). 
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434  AEW  Organization 


Figure  15 

Source:  History  of  the  484- Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p.  Created  by 

AUTHOR  FROM  INFORMATION  IN  UNIT  HISTORY. 

EASOGS  COMPRISED  EACH  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  GROUPS  WITH  SUBORDINATE 

EASOSs.  Following  the  Theater  Air  Control  structure,  each  group 

INCLUDED  ONE  SPECIALIZED  ASOS  THAT  FUNCTIONED  AS  THE  DEPLOYED  ASOC  TO 
PROVIDE  CENTRALIZED  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  FUNCTIONS  TO  THE  GROUP’S  EASOSS 
WHILE  ALSO  PROVIDING  MAINTENANCE  OVERSIGHT  FOR  THE  GROUP.142  EASOS 
COMPOSITION  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOLLOWED  CURRENT  DOCTRINAL  ORGANIZATION 
WITH  UNIT  TACPS  AND  CWTS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY  FROM  THE 
DIVISION  TO  BATTALION  ECHELONS  OF  COMMAND.  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND 
DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  PROVIDED  THE  BASIS  FOR  OPERATIONS.  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  484™  OFFICIAL  HISTORY,  “ALL  OF  THE  484™  AEW  ASOGS  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  BE 
CENTRALIZED  FROM  THE  WING  HEADQUARTERS  AND  DEPLOYED  THROUGHOUT  THE 
THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS.”143  THE  484™  AEW  COMMANDER  EXERCISED  OPCON  AND 
ADCON  of  TACPs  and  CWTs  with  Tactical  Control  delegated  to  each  of  the 

EASOG  COMMANDERS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THEIR  MISSIONS.144  THE  OPERATIONAL 


142  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

143  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

144  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p.  Powerpoint  slides  in  484th  history 
state  “CFACC  delegates  OPCON  of  all  TACP  and  CWT  forces  and  their  associated  support  to  Col 
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GROUPS  WERE  STRICTLY  A  484™  AEW  ENTITY  AND  HAD  NO  DIRECT  COMMAND  OR 
SUPPORT  INTERACTIONS  WITH  THE  363RD  AEW  OPERATIONS  GROUPS. 

While  the  operations  groups  fulfilled  the  mission  within  the  pre¬ 
existing  Theater  Air  Control  System,  the  creation  of  a  maintenance  group 

PROVIDED  AN  ADDITIONAL  CAPABILITY  FOR  THE  TACPS  AND  CWTS.  A  MAINTENANCE 

Operations  Control  Center  (MOCC)  located  at  the  wing  provided  overall 

MAINTENANCE  AND  MATERIAL  CONTROL  FUNCTIONS  FOR  ALL  OF  THE  EASOGS.145  THE 
MOCC  OPERATED  AS  A  CENTRALIZED  MAINTENANCE  CONTROL  FACILITY  FOR  ALL  OF  THE 
GROUPS  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER  AS  AN  ASOC  DOES  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ASOSS  WITHIN  AN 

ASOG.  Coordination  of  equipment  maintenance  status  and  parts 

REQUIREMENTS  RESIDED  AT  THE  MOCC  WITH  ALL  ACTUAL  MISSION  MAINTENANCE 
ACCOMPLISHED  AT  THE  DECENTRALIZED  OPERATIONAL  ELEMENTS.146  MOCC 
COORDINATION  OF  MAINTENANCE  ACTIONS  MANAGED  LIMITED  RESOURCES  WHILE 
FREEING  UP  PERSONNEL  TO  FOCUS  ON  MISSION  EXECUTION  WITHIN  THE  OPERATIONS 

groups.  Additionally  it  provided  standardized  maintenance  across  all  of  the 
EASOGs.  Just  like  the  operations  groups,  the  maintenance  group  was 

STRICTLY  A  484™  AEW  FUNCTION  AND  DID  NOT  REQUIRE  INTEGRATION  OR  SUPPORT 
FROM  THE  363  AEW  MAINTENANCE  GROUP. 

Unlike  the  independent  roles  of  the  operations  groups  and 

MAINTENANCE  GROUP,  THE  484™  AEW  RELIED  UPON  CLOSE  INTEGRATION  AND 
SUPPORT  FROM  THE  363RD  AEW  FOR  THE  MEDICAL  AND  MISSION  SUPPORT  GROUP.  T HE 
484™  AEW  HAD  NO  ORGANIC  MEDICAL  SUPPORT  AND  RELIED  UPON  THE  363RD  AEW  TO 
SUPPORT  BOTH  AIRCREW  AND  NON-AIRCREW  MEDICAL  SUPPORT.147  THIS  WAS  NOT  A 
CRITICAL  ISSUE  FOR  THE  484™  AEW  AS  MOST  PERSONNEL  MOVED  FORWARD  TO 
OPERATING  LOCATIONS  AND  DID  NOT  REQUIRE  REGULAR  MEDICAL  SUPPORT  FROM  363RD 

AEW  assets.  Providing  mission  support  proved  a  larger  issue  as  the 
EASOGs  were  not  equipped  or  manned  to  accomplish  this  mission.  During 


Longoria  (484  AEW/CC).”  The  484  AEW/CC  then  delegated  Tactical  Control  to  each  of  the  Operations 
Group  commanders  for  forces  aligned  with  army  maneuver  forces. 

145  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing.  1-31  March  2003,  n.p.  The  484  AEW  MOCC  provided 
maintenance  for  vehicles,  power  production,  ground  radios,  and  ground  combat  equipment. 

146  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

147  History  of  the  484~  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 
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PEACETIME  GEOGRAPHICALLY  LOCATED  USAF  BASES  PROVIDED  THIS  MISSION 

support;  however  the  484th  AEW  lacked  a  robust  mission  support 

CAPABILITY.148  In  ORDER  TO  OVERCOME  THIS  DEFICIENCY,  THE  484™  AEW  STOOD  UP  A 
SMALL  MISSION  SUPPORT  GROUP  AS  A  LIAISON  ELEMENT  TO  INTERFACE  WITH  THE  363° 
AEW  MISSION  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  TO  ENSURE  SMOOTH  MISSION  SUPPORT 
OPERATIONS.149  This  interface  was  vital  to  providing  civil  engineering, 

COMMUNICATIONS,  CONTRACTING,  AND  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT,  FINANCE  SERVICE,  AND 

Personnel  Support  for  Contingency  Operations  (PERSCO).  The  mission 

SUPPORT  GROUP  FUNCTION  REQUIRED  THE  GREATEST  AMOUNT  OF  COORDINATION  FOR 
THE  484™  AEW  TO  INTEGRATE  INTO  THE  363RD  AEW  PRE-EXISTING  SUPPORT 
OPERATIONS  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE. 

T HE  484™  AEW  REPRESENTS  A  MAJOR  DEPARTURE  FROM  CURRENT 
ORGANIZATIONAL  DOCTRINE  AND  COMMAND  GUIDANCE  GOVERNING  TACP  AND  CWT 
EMPLOYMENT.  THE  USAF  RATIONALE  FOR  CREATING  THE  WING  INVOLVED  PROVIDING 
CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  THE  THEATER  TACPS  AND 

CWTs.  It  also  enabled  clear  tactical  command  and  control  to  ensure  the 

USAF  PROVIDED  CRITICAL  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  WITH  GROUND  FORCES  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD.  AS  ONE  484™  AEW  COMMANDER  STATED,  “THE  484™  AEW  PROVIDED 
the  Coalition  Forces  Air  Component  Commander  (CFACC)  with  one 

ORGANIZATION  TO  TAP  INTO  AIR-GROUND  FORCES  THAT  WAS  COLLOCATED  WITH  THE 

Coalition  Air  Operations  Center  (CAOC).”150  The  484™  AEW  provided 

CENTRALIZED  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  TO  ENSURE  STANDARDIZED  OPERATIONS  AMONG 
THE  EASOGS,  STANDARDIZED  MAINTENANCE  AND  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  BETWEEN  ALL 
OF  THE  ASOCS,  AND  COMPLETE  MISSION  SUPPORT  TO  3,400  WING  MEMBERS  SPREAD 
OUT  ACROSS  AN  ENTIRE  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS.  ADDITIONALLY  THE  484™  AEW 
WORKED  TO  IMPROVE  COMMUNICATIONS  WITHIN  THE  THEATER  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM 


148  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing.  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

149  History  of  the  484-  Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  1-31  March  2003,  n.p. 

150  Colonel  Keith  P.  Maresca,  interview  by  author,  Maxwell  AFB,  28  January  2005  interview  of  Colonel 
Maresca  (Second  484  AEW/CC). 
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AND  THE  484™  AEW  commander  often  acted  as  the  “conduit  for  CFACC 
COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  THE  ASOC.”151 

Utilizing  the  wing  organization  and  applying  it  to  current  TACP,  CWT, 

AND  AMLO  UNITS  PROVIDES  FIVE  POTENTIAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OVER  THE  CURRENT 
DOCTRINAL  ORGANIZATION.  FIRST,  EMPLOYING  A  WING  STRUCTURE  TO  ORGANIZE 

TACPs,  CWTs,  and  AMLOs  and  basing  them  at  one  or  two  locations  offers 

UNITY  OF  COMMAND  OF  ALL  ASSETS  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  ARMY. 

Second,  organizing  these  missions  under  one  commander  also  enables 

STANDARDIZED  TRAINING  TO  IMPROVE  INTEGRATION  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  JOINT  EXERCISES 
AND  DEPLOYMENTS.  THIRD,  THIS  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  REDUCES 
INSTITUTIONAL  STOVE-PIPING  THAT  EXISTS  WITHIN  THE  TACP  AND  CWT  COMMUNITIES. 
AS  EXPLAINED  EARLIER,  GEOGRAPHICALLY  SEPARATED  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS 
SOMETIMES  ADOPT  UNIT  SPECIFIC  PROCEDURES  BASED  ON  THE  ARMY  UNIT  THEY 

support.  Fourth,  a  wing  structure  provides  better  mission  support  to  each 

OF  THE  ELEMENTS.  INSTEAD  OF  OPERATING  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  AT  SEPARATE  ARMY 
BASES,  TACPs,  CWTs,  and  AMLOs  LOCATED  at  a  USAF  wing  would  have 
IMMEDIATE  ACCESS  TO  STANDARD  MISSION  SUPPORT  CAPABILITIES.  FINALLY,  THE  WING 
STRUCTURE  ALLOWS  FOR  A  SCALABLE  FORCE  TO  FIT  WITHIN  THE  AEF  CONCEPT  OF 

operations.  Collocating  all  of  the  direct  support  assets  at  one  or  two 

WINGS  ALLOWS  THE  USAF  TO  BUILD  A  ROTATIONAL  SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS  TO  MEET 
FUTURE  TRAINING  AND  OPERATIONAL  DEPLOYMENTS  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER  THAT  THE 
USAF  CURRENTLY  SCHEDULES  FLYING  SQUADRONS  FOR  AEF  ROTATIONS.  UTILIZING 
THE  WING  STRUCTURE  TO  ORGANIZE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  PROVIDES  ONE  METHOD 
FOR  IMPROVING  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  AND  INTEROPERABILITY. 

The  USAF  still  relies  heavily  upon  the  organization  developed  and 

IMPLEMENTED  DURING  THE  COLD  WAR  FOR  THE  CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TACPS, 

CWTs,  and  AMLOs.  While  the  Theater  Air  Control  System  provides  for 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  THESE  ASSETS  DURING 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS,  DIFFERENT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURES  BETWEEN  MAJCOMS 


151  Colonel  Keith  P.  Maresca,  interview  by  author,  Maxwell  AFB,  28  January  2005  interview  of  Colonel 
Maresca  (Second  484  AEW/CC). 
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AND  ASOGS  INFLUENCE  PEACETIME  OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING.  ADDITIONALLY, 
AMLOS  OPERATE  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  AMC,  BUT  LIVE,  OPERATE  WITH,  AND  RELY 
UPON  THE  ASOGS  FOR  DAILY  SUPPORT.  T HIS  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  THE  ASOG 
COMMANDER  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  TO  PROVIDE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  OVER  ALL  OF 
THE  USAF  ASSETS  OPERATING  WITHIN  HIS  ORGANIZATION.  EXPERIENCE  FROM  THE 

484th  AEW  during  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  demonstrated  the  capability 

OF  A  WING  ORGANIZATION  TO  PROVIDE  THE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  AND  SUPPORT 
NECESSARY  TO  SUPPORT  ALL  OF  THE  T HEATER  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM  ASSETS. 

Organizing  current  TACP,  CWT,  and  AMLO  assets  to  operate  from  a  wing 

WILL  ENABLE  THESE  ASSETS  TO  MOVE  FROM  THE  COLD  WAR  PARADIGM  TO  MEET 
FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT  CHALLENGES. 
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Conclusion 


We  CAN  CONCLUDE  THAT  OUR  DOCTRINAL  PROCESS  IS  A  DISCIPLINE  -  /A 
DISCIPLINE  FOR  DEALING  WITH  NEW  CONCEPTS,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND 
ROLES  AND  MISSIONS  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHER  SERVICES  OR  ALLIES. 

It  serves  to  sharpen  the  debate  by  providing  a  framework  of 

TIME-PROVEN  PRINCIPLES  AGAINST  WHICH  WE  CAN  ILLUMINATE  AND  TEST 
CONTENDING  IDEAS  NOW  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE.  HOWEVER,  IN  THE  FINAL 
ANALYSIS,  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FUNCTION  OF  DOCTRINE  IS  THAT  IT 
PROVIDES  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
AEROSPACE  FORCES  IN  COMBAT.  IN  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THREE  MAJOR 

wars  -  World  War  II,  Korea,  Southeast  Asia  -  we  have  seen  a 

CONSISTENT  THREAD  OF  BASIC  DOCTRINE  ENCOMPASSED  IN  THE  MOST 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES:  THAT  AIR  POWER  IS  AN  ENTITY  AND  IS  BEST 
EMPLOYED  UNDER  THE  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  OF  A  SINGLE  AUTHORITY 
WHO  IS  AT  A  LEVEL  THAT  CAN  BEST  ORCHESTRATE  THE  TOTAL  AIR 
EFFORT. 


Lt  General  John  Pauly 
The  USAF  has  undergone  an  evolutionary  process  to  create  the 

CURRENT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  PROVIDING  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  US  ARMY. 

The  journey  began  upon  the  battlefields  of  North  Africa  during  the  early 

DAYS  OF  WWII  AND  CONTINUES  TODAY  WITH  CURRENT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  IN 

Southwest  Asia.  Two  key  airpower  tenets  greatly  influenced  the 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  DURING  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution  of  direct  support  forces 

COMBINED  WITH  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  EXERCISED  THROUGH  AN  AIR  COMMANDER 
PROVIDED  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  FROM  WWII 

through  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM.  The  creation  of  TACPs,  CWTs,  and 

AMLOS  FOLLOWED  THESE  TENETS  TO  FACILITATE  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND  LAND 
POWER  DURING  WARTIME  OPERATIONS.  HOWEVER,  THE  CONTINUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  DURING  PEACETIME  TO  MEET  FUTURE  COMBAT  TASKING 
HAS  BEEN  A  CHALLENGE  FROM  WWII  TO  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM.  DESPITE 
USAF  SUCCESS  IN  ADAPTING  DOCTRINE,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  EQUIPMENT  TO  MEET 
CURRENT  COMBAT  CHALLENGES,  IT  HAS  REPEATEDLY  FAILED  TO  DEVELOP  EXISTING 
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DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  DURING  PEACETIME  TO  MEET  FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT 
REQUIREMENTS. 

WWII  COMBAT  EXPERIENCE  OF  USAAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  PROVIDED 
THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  FUTURE  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  PRIOR  TO  WWII  THE 
AAF  PLACED  LITTLE  EMPHASIS  ON  DIRECT  SUPPORT  AND  FOCUSED  ON  DAYLIGHT 
STRATEGIC  BOMBING  WITH  LITTLE  THOUGHT  APPLIED  TO  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND 
LAND  POWER  UPON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  THERE  WAS  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORGANIZATION,  EQUIPMENT,  OR  TRAINING  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ARMY.  EARLY  COMBAT 
LESSONS  FORCED  AAF  LEADERS  TO  REEXAMINE  THE  ROLE  OF  TACTICAL  AIRPOWER  AND 
PLACE  A  GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMY.  BATTLEFIELD 
EXPERIENCE  FROM  NORTH  AFRICA  LED  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  FM  1 00-20,  WHICH 
EMPHASIZED  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  OF  AIRPOWER  BY  AN  AAF  COMMANDER.  USAAF 
LEADERS  TOOK  THIS  NEW  MANDATE  AND  CREATED  THE  TACTICAL  AlR  COMMANDS  AT 
THE  FIELD  ARMY  LEVEL  TO  PROVIDE  THE  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  AND  UNITY  OF 
COMMAND  NECESSARY  TO  COORDINATE  TACTICAL  AIR  POWER  DURING  THE  MARCH 

across  Western  Europe.  The  WWII  experience  of  USAAF  tactical  air  power 
in  Western  Europe  demonstrated  the  necessity  to  adapt  doctrine, 

ORGANIZATION,  AND  EQUIPMENT  TO  MATCH  THE  CURRENT  COMBAT  ENVIRONMENT. 

FIowever,  the  end  of  the  war  brought  about  the  demobilization  of  the  US 

MILITARY  AND  THE  NEAR-COMPLETE  DISBANDMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION. 
AAF  LEADERS  FAILED  TO  TAKE  THE  LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  WWII  AND  APPLY  THEM  TO 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  TO  MEET  FUTURE  COMBAT 
REQUIREMENTS,  LEAVING  THE  NASCENT  USAF  UNPREPARED  TO  CONDUCT  THESE 
OPERATIONS  IN  KOREA. 

The  Korean  War  experience  did  little  to  further  the  development  of 

USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION.  AS  IN  WWII,  THE  USAF  ENTERED  THE  WAR 
UNPREPARED  FOR  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND  LAND  POWER  UPON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

The  USAF  began  the  conflict  with  poorly  trained  and  ill-equipped  direct 

SUPPORT  FORCES.  USAF  LEADERS  RELIED  UPON  WWII  BATTLEFIELD  EXPERIENCE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  TO  IMPLEMENT  A  TACTICAL  AlR  CONTROL  SYSTEM  TO  PROVIDE  DIRECT 
SUPPORT,  BUT  DID  NOTHING  TO  IMPROVE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  OVER  THE 
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COURSE  OF  THE  WAR.  MANY  USAF  LEADERS  VIEWED  THE  KOREAN  WAR  AS  AN 
ANOMALY,  A  CONFLICT  WITH  LITTLE  APPLICABILITY  FOR  A  FUTURE  CONFLICT  AGAINST  THE 

Soviet  Union.  This  mindset  in  conjunction  with  fiscal  constraints  resulted  in 

THE  USAF  FAILING  TO  APPLY  KOREAN  COMBAT  EXPERIENCE  TO  FURTHER  DEVELOP 
DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION,  REPEATING  THE  MISTAKE  COMMITTED  BY  THE  USAAF 

after  WWI I  .This  situation  would  cause  the  USAF  to  re-develop  and 

IMPLEMENT  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 

War. 

USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  MOVED  FORWARD  IN 
THE  1 960S  AND  1 970S  WITH  THE  EXPANSION  OF  US  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  DURING 

the  Vietnam  War.  As  in  WWI  I  and  Korea,  the  USAF  entered  Vietnam  largely 

UNPREPARED  FOR  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  T HE  USAF  APPLIED 
DIRECT  SUPPORT  EXPERIENCE  FROM  WWII  AND  KOREA  TO  IMPLEMENT  A  TACTICAL  AlR 

Control  System  within  Vietnam.  FIowever,  in  contrast  to  earlier 

EXPERIENCES,  THE  USAF  RETAINED  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  AFTER  THE 
WAR  AND  CONTINUED  TO  DEVELOP  IT  FOR  USE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMY’S  AIRLAND 
DOCTRINE  IN  EUROPE  DURING  THE  COLD  WAR.  TACPS,  TALOS,  AND  CWTS  GREW  IN 
IMPORTANCE  AND  INCREASED  IN  NUMBER  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ARMY’S  EXPANDED  MOBILITY 
AND  CONVENTIONAL  CAPABILITY  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  THE  USAF  UTILIZED  THE 

Tactical  Air  Control  System  to  provide  centralized  control  and 

DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  DURING  COMBAT  OPERATIONS, 
AND  DEVELOPED  TAIRCWS  FOR  THE  PEACETIME  ORGANIZATION  OF  TACP  UNITS. 

However,  the  USAF  failed  to  achieve  unity  of  command  among  direct  support 

FORCES  AS  TALOS  AND  CWTS  REMAINED  UNDER  SEPARATE  CHAINS  OF  COMMAND. 

This  situation  remained  unchanged  until  the  USAF’s  Objective  Wing 

REORGANIZATION  IN  1992,  WITH  CWTS  MOVING  UNDER  THE  TACP  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND. 

The  structure  established  by  the  Objective  Wing  reorganization  remains  in 

PLACE  TODAY  AND  REFLECTS  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  ADAPTED  TO  MEET 
THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  COLD  WAR.  WHILE  THE  CURRENT  DIRECT  SUPPORT  STRUCTURE 
FULFILLED  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  COLD  WAR,  THE  USAF  FAILED  TO  MODIFY  IT  TO  MEET 

post  Cold  War  demands. 
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Current  USAF  direct  support  organization  still  follows  the  model 

PUT  IN  PLACE  DURING  THE  COLD  WAR  AND  FAILS  TO  INTEGRATE  WITH  THE  AEF 
CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS.  WHILE  THE  MAJORITY  OF  USAF  UNITS  ORGANIZE  AS 
STANDARD  WINGS  FOR  GENERATING  AND  EMPLOYING  COMBAT  CAPABILITY,  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  UNITS  CONTINUE  TO  ALIGN  AND  STATION  WITH  SPECIFIC  ARMY  UNITS.  THIS 
ORGANIZATIONAL  SCHEME  FOLLOWS  THE  COLD  WAR  MODEL  ALIGNING  TACP,  AMLO, 
AND  CWT  ASSETS  WITH  SPECIFIC  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNITS  BASED  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION 
THAT  MAJOR  COMBAT  WOULD  MOST  LIKELY  OCCUR  IN  REGIONS  WHERE  THE  ARMY 
MAINTAINED  A  LARGE,  LONG-TERM  PRESENCE.152  THIS  CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS  IS 
OUTDATED  AS  THE  US  MILITARY  TRANSFORMS  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  WORLDWIDE 
FORCE  PROJECTION.  WHILE  USAF  STANDARD  WINGS  AND  GROUPS  ARE  SCALABLE  TO 
FULFILL  WARFIGHTING  NEEDS  BASED  ON  CONTINGENCY  REQUIREMENTS,  DIRECT 
SUPPORT  FORCES  CONTINUE  TO  STRUCTURE  THEIR  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  BASED  ON 

the  Army  unit  they  support.  T he  geographically  separated  ASOGs  and 

ASOSS  ARE  CURRENTLY  INFLEXIBLE  AND  ILL-SUITED  TO  MEET  AEF  TASKING.  THE 
USAF  NEEDS  TO  CHANGE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  TO  MEET  FUTURE  COMBAT 
CHALLENGES  INCLUDING  ARMY  TRANSFORMATION. 

Army  transformation  provides  a  unique  challenge  to  the  future 

ORGANIZATION  OF  USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES.  THE  US  ARMY  IS  WORKING  TO 
TRANSFORM  ITS  FORCES  TO  ACHIEVE  GREATER  COMBAT  CAPABILITY  WITH  MODULAR 
CAPABILITIES-BASED  UNITS.  WITHIN  ITS  CURRENT  FORCE  STRUCTURE  THE  ARMY  MUST 
OFTEN  DISASSEMBLE  DIVISION  AND  CORPS  STRUCTURES  TO  CREATE  PURPOSE-BUILT 
TASK  FORCES.153  ARMY  LEADERS  ARE  WORKING  TO  ORGANIZE  THEIR  FORCES  TO 
ACHIEVE  EXPEDITIONARY  CAPABILITIES,  WITH  SMALLER,  RAPIDLY  DEPLOYABLE  UNITS  FOR 
SHORTER  DURATION  CAMPAIGNS.  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  GOAL,  THE  ARMY  IS  CREATING 
MODULAR  COMBINED  ARMS  MANEUVER  BRIGADE  COMBAT  TEAM  UNITS  OF  ACTION 
REFERRED  TO  AS  BCT(UA).154  THE  BCT(UA)  REPRESENTS  THE  ARMY  FIELD 
MANEUVER  UNIT  OF  THE  FUTURE  AND  IS  SCALABLE  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 


152  Bruce  Pirnie,  et  al.,  Beyond  Close  Air  Support,  Forging  a  New  Air-Ground  Partnership  (Santa  Monica: 
RAND  Corporation,  2005)  92. 

153  United  States  Army,  2004  Army  Transformation  Roadmap  (Washington  D.C.:  USA,  2004)  3-1. 

154  USA,  2004  Army  Transformation  Roadmap,  3-2. 
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CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS.  ADDITIONALLY,  THE  ARMY  IS  CREATING  MODULAR 
HEADQUARTERS  KNOWN  AS  THE  UNIT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  X  (UEx)  AND  Y  (UEy)  TO 
PROVIDE  PRIMARY  TACTICAL,  OPERATIONAL,  AND  THEATER  LEVEL  COMMAND  AND 

control.155  Instead  of  deploying  multiple  command  layers  inherent  in  the 
current  Corps  construct,  the  Army  will  employ  a  UEx  scaled  to  meet  the 

CONTINGENCY  REQUIREMENTS.  USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  NEEDS  TO 
ADAPT  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  ARMY  TRANSFORMATION  MODEL. 

Current  USAF  direct  support  organization  fails  to  integrate  with 
Army  transformation  for  three  primary  reasons.  First,  present  TACP  and 

CWT  FORCES  HAVE  A  LIMITED  CAPABILITY  TO  ADJUST  IN  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  TO 
FULFILL  BCT(UA)  SUPPORT  REQUIREMENTS.  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  CURRENTLY 
ORGANIZE  TO  SUPPORT  TRADITIONAL  ARMY  MANEUVER  UNITS.  SECOND,  THE  ARMY 
TRANSFORMATION  CONCEPT  WILL  INCREASE  THE  DEMAND  FOR  DIRECT  SUPPORT 

forces.  T he  Army  is  planning  on  the  assignment  of  T erminal  Air  Controllers 

TO  EVERY  MANEUVER  COMPANY,  A  SITUATION  THAT  WILL  REQUIRE  A  SUBSTANTIAL 
INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CERTIFIED  CONTROLLERS  WITHIN  TACPS.156  CURRENT 
TACP  ORGANIZATION  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  ARMY  MANEUVER 

companies.  Finally,  the  USAF  direct  support  command  and  control 

STRUCTURE  WORKS  THROUGH  THE  ASOC  THAT  CURRENTLY  RESIDES  AT  THE  CORPS 
LEVEL.  The  limited  number  and  size  of  ASOCs  fails  to  provide  the  scalable 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  BELOW  THE  DIVISION  LEVEL  REQUIRED  TO  SUPPORT  UEXS  AND 

BCT(UA)s.  Contemporary  TACP,  CWT,  and  AMLO  units  need  to  organize  in 

ORDER  TO  ENABLE  JOINT  INTEROPERABILITY  ACROSS  THE  ENTIRE  SPECTRUM  OF 
WARFARE.  Army  TRANSFORMATION  INCREASES  THE  NEED  FOR  CAS  AND  AIR  MOBILITY 
SUPPORT  TO  ENABLE  FASTER  AND  LIGHTER  OPERATIONS.  ONE  EXAMPLE  IS  THE  ARMY’S 
INCREASED  NEED  FOR  CAS  IN  THE  FUTURE:  “AS  THE  ARMY  SEEKS  TO  BECOME  MORE 
STRATEGICALLY  DEPLOYABLE  AND  AGILE  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  IT  IS  REDUCING  THE 


155  USA,  2004  Army  Transformation  Roadmap,  3-5  to  3-7.  According  to  the  2004  Army  Transformation 
Roadmap,  “The  unit  of  employment  X  (UEx)  is  the  Army’s  primary  tactical  and  operational  war- fighting 
headquarters.  It  is  designed  as  a  modular,  command  and  control  headquarters  for  full-spectrum  operations. 
The  UEy  would  focus  on  the  Army’s  component  responsibilities  for  the  entire  theater’s  joint,  interagency 
and  multinational  operational  land  forces.” 

156  Pirnie  et  al..  Beyond  Close  Air  Support,  168. 
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WEIGHT  OF  FIRES  AVAILABLE  TO  MANEUVER  UNITS.”157  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  LIES  WITH 
USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  ARMY 
TRANSFORMATION  TO  ENSURE  SYNERGY  UPON  FUTURE  BATTLEFIELD.  LIMITATIONS  OF 
CURRENT  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS  TO  OPERATE  WITHIN  THE  ARMY’S  TRANSFORMATION 
CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS  REQUIRES  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  USAF  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
ORGANIZATION  TO  ENSURE  THE  FUTURE  INTEGRATION  OF  AIR  AND  GROUND  POWER. 

Organization  of  USAF  direct  support  assets  should  follow  the 

STANDARD  WING  STRUCTURE  TO  ALIGN  WITH  AEF  OPERATIONS  AND  TO  ENSURE  AIR- 
GROUND  INTEGRATION  IN  FUTURE  ENGAGEMENTS.  BUILDING  UPON  LESSONS  GLEANED 

from  the  484™  AEW  experience  during  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  the 
USAF  MUST  INTEGRATE  TACPS,  CWTS,  AND  AMLOS  WITHIN  THE  STANDARD  WING 
STRUCTURE  TO  MANAGE  TRAINING,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  ORGANIZATION  TO  MEET  THE 
DEMANDS  OF  ARMY  TRANSFORMATION.  ADAPTING  THE  STANDARD  WING  ORGANIZATION 
TO  COLLOCATE  TACPS,  CWTS,  AND  AMLOS  WITHIN  AlR  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS 
Wings  (ASOWs)  will  provide  the  structure  to  enable  joint  interoperability. 
Establishing  ASOWs  will  offer  five  improvements  over  the  current  USAF 

DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION. 

First,  establishment  of  ASOWs  provides  unity  of  command  for  all 

DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS.  T HE  CREATION  OF  TWO  ASOWS  IN  THE  US  AND  ONE  EACH 

for  Europe  and  Asia  allows  the  capability  for  functional  grouping  to  enable 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  OF  TACP,  CWT,  AND  AMLO  ASSETS.  SECOND,  ORGANIZING 
AS  A  WING  ENABLES  STANDARDIZED  TRAINING  AND  EQUIPPING  TO  IMPROVE  INTEGRATION 
OF  OPERATIONS  IN  JOINT  EXERCISES  AND  DEPLOYMENTS.  DIRECT  SUPPORT  UNITS  WILL 
TRAIN  TO  SUPPORT  ALL  ARMY  FORCES  AS  OPPOSED  TO  FOCUSING  ON  ONE  TYPE  SUCH 
AS  LIGHT  INFANTRY  OR  AIR  MOBILE.  THIRD,  THE  ASOW  STRUCTURE  REDUCES 
INSTITUTIONAL  STOVE-PIPING  THAT  CURRENTLY  EXISTS  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  ASOGS 
GEOGRAPHICALLY  SEPARATED  FROM  ONE  ANOTHER.  FOURTH,  A  WING  STRUCTURE 
PROVIDES  BETTER  MISSION  SUPPORT  TO  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS  AND  REDUCES  THE 
FRICTION  OF  HAVING  TO  RELY  ON  PEACETIME  SUPPORT  FROM  DISTANT  INSTALLATIONS. 

Following  the  TAIRCW  model  from  the  1 980s  and  1 990s,  ASOWs  should 


157  Pirnie  et  al.,  Beyond  Close  Air  Support,  167. 
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OPERATE  ON  PRE-ESTABLISHED  AlR  FORCE  BASES  (AFB)  TO  INTEGRATE  INTO  THE 
EXISTING  MEDICAL  AND  MISSION  SUPPORT  INFRASTRUCTURE.158  FINALLY,  THE  ASOW 
ALLOWS  FOR  SCALABLE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  TO  FIT  WITHIN  THE  AEF  AND  ARMY 
TRANSFORMATION  CONCEPTS  OF  OPERATIONS.  COLLOCATING  TACP,  CWT,  AND 
AMLO  ASSETS  WITHIN  THE  ASOWS  ALLOWS  THE  USAF  TO  BUILD  A  ROTATIONAL 
SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS  TO  FULFILL  THE  SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS  OF  TRAINING  AND 
COMBAT  DEPLOYMENTS. 

While  the  ASOW  concept  provides  a  way  to  improve  air-ground 

INTEGRATION,  IT  FACES  SEVERAL  IMPLEMENTATION  OBSTACLES.  FIRST,  CREATION  OF 
THE  ASOWS  RUNS  COUNTER  TO  THE  OBJECTIVE  WlNG  CONCEPT  IMPLEMENTED  IN  THE 
EARLY  1  990S.  ASOWS  REQUIRE  INTEGRATION  WITH  A  CURRENT  AFB  WING 
STRUCTURE  FOR  MEDICAL,  LOGISTICAL,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  AND  WILL  BREAK 
THE  “ONE  BASE,  ONE  WING,  ONE  BOSS”  EDICT  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  WING  CONCEPT.159 

This  situation  should  be  easily  resolved  as  ASOGs  already  receive 

SIGNIFICANT  SUPPORT  FROM  NEIGHBORING  AFBS.  SECOND,  THE  USAF  WILL  NEED  TO 
CONVINCE  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  BENEFITS  INVOLVED  WITH  MOVING  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
FORCES  FROM  ARMY  BASES  TO  THE  ASOWS.  CURRENTLY,  THE  ARMY  MANEUVER 
COMMANDERS  HAVE  DAILY  ACCESS  TO  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS,  AND  MAY  OBJECT  TO 
THEIR  REMOVAL.  WHILE  ARMY  MANEUVER  COMMANDERS  WILL  LOSE  DAILY  PEACETIME 
ACCESS  TO  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS,  THE  ASOW  CONCEPT  WILL  ENABLE  BETTER 
TRAINING  FOR  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS  TO  PROMOTE  JOINT  INTEROPERABILITY  IN 
FUTURE  COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  USAF  LEADERS  WILL  FACE  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
EXPLAINING  THE  BENEFITS  THE  ASOW  STRUCTURE  PROVIDES  FOR  FUTURE  AIR-GROUND 
INTEGRATION  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  FINALLY,  AMC  WILL  NEED  TO  RELINQUISH  ADCON 
OF  AMLOS  TO  THE  ASOW  COMMANDER.  FUTURE  ARMY  OPERATIONS  WILL  BE  LIGHTER 
AND  MORE  AGILE,  RELYING  HEAVILY  ON  USAF  AIR  MOBILITY  SUPPORT  GETTING  TO  THE 
BATTLEFIELD.  T HE  ASOW  COMMANDER  WILL  REQUIRE  COMMAND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 


158  One  concept  is  to  create  an  East  Coast  ASOW  stationed  at  Shaw  AFB  and  a  West  Coast  ASOW  at  Davis 
Montham  AFB  to  provide  regional  direct  support  forces.  These  wings  would  operate  in  the  same  manner 
as  tenet  wings  prior  to  the  Objective  Wing  reorganization.  This  would  align  the  ASOW  with  a  NAF  for 
close  interaction  with  an  AOC  for  peacetime  training.  The  overseas  ASOWs  in  Europe  and  Aisa  should 
align  with  the  appropriate  NAF. 

159  “Air  Force  Restructure”  White  Paper  (Washington  D.C.:  USAF,  1991)  8. 
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AMLOS  TO  ENABLE  JOINT  INTEROPERABILITY  IN  A  HIGHLY  FLUID  ENVIRONMENT.  THE 
ASOW  WILL  PROVIDE  THE  COMAFFOR  INTERFACE  WITH  THE  ARMY  IN  THE  FIELD,  AND 
REQUIRES  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  TASK  ALL  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS  AS  NECESSARY  TO 
FULFILL  IMMEDIATE  TASKINGS.  WHILE  AMC  WANTS  TO  RETAIN  COMMAND  OF  ALL 
MOBILITY  ASSETS  TO  ENSURE  THE  GLOBAL  CONTROL  OF  AIRLIFT,  THE  ASOW 
COMMANDER  REQUIRES  ADCON  TO  MAINTAIN  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  TO  MANAGE  ALL  OF 
THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ASSETS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  OVERCOMING  THESE  OBSTACLES 
WILL  ENABLE  THE  ASOWS  TO  PROVIDE  BETTER  ORGANIZATION  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
FORCES. 

Direct  support  organization  has  played  a  critical  role  in  every  major 
CONFLICT  SINCE  WWII.  IN  WWII,  KOREA,  AND  VIETNAM  THE  USAAF  AND  USAF 
DEVELOPED  A  DIRECT  SUPPORT  STRUCTURE  BASED  ON  COMBAT  EXPERIENCE,  BUT 
SUBSEQUENTLY  FAILED  TO  MAINTAIN  IT  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  CONFLICT.  HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE  FROM  THESE  CONFLICTS  DEMONSTRATES  THE  NECESSITY  TO  DEVELOP  A 
CLEARLY  DEFINED  DIRECT  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION  DURING  PEACETIME  TO  MEET  THE 
DEMANDS  FOR  FUTURE  COMBAT  EMPLOYMENT.  LESSONS  FROM  THE  484™  AEW 

during  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  highlights  the  advantages  of  a  wing 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  IMPROVING  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL  /  DECENTRALIZED  EXECUTION 
AND  PROVIDING  UNITY  OF  COMMAND  FOR  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES.  BASED  ON 
HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  AND  RECENT  EXPERIENCE,  THE  ASOW  CONCEPT  PROVIDES  THE 
BEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  PEACETIME  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FORCES  TO  FULFILL  CURRENT  AND 
FUTURE  AIR-GROUND  INTEGRATION  WITH  THE  ARMY. 
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